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Self-discovery  can  be  exhilarating.  If  you  are  troubled  by  separating 
your  head  and  heart  and  feel  some  guilt  in  pretending  to  believe 
much  which  you  know  isn’t  true,  there  is  a  way  out.  Release  from 
outworn  traditional  beliefs  can  be  furthered  by  honestly  reviewing 
philosophical  and  religious  ideas,  values,  and  attitudes  toward 
nature  and  fellow  humans.  It  is  important  to  know  oneself  and  to 
take  a  stand.  Numerous  special  interest  groups  are  accelerating  the 
undermining  of  civilizing  endeavors.  For  instance,  most  religious 
authoritarians  are  now  allied  to  political  reaction.  Understandably, 
the  religious  right  is  focusing  upon  secular  humanism  as  an  enemy. 

Ask  any  two  humanists  what  is  meant  by  “secular  humanism’’  and 
you  will  receive  different  answers,  whereas  there  is  closer  agree' 
ment  to  the  meaning  of  humanism.  Whether  it  can  be  considered  a 
religion  or  a  philosophy  or  a  general  ethical  approach  to  living 
depends  upon  an  individual’s  background,  perceptions,  preference, 
and  needs. 

You  can  easily  determine  whether  or  not  you  can  be  classified  as  a 
humanist  by  answering  these  questions:  Do  you  believe  that 
humans  will  continue  to  learn  more  about  the  way  Earth  was 
formed,  how  life  developed,  and  how  humans  have  created  our 
ethical  and  moral  systems?  Do  you  believe  that  we  are  a  part  of 
nature  and  that  there  is  no  deity  especially  concerned  for  our  web 
fare?  Do  you  believe  that  the  religions  of  the  world  and  the  sacred 
scriptures  were  the  creations  of  mortals  and  that  religions  have 
served  different  purposes  at  different  times  and  places?  Do  you 
recognize  the  importance  of  outreach  to  others  and  believe  that  per' 
sonal  freedom  has  to  be  tempered  by  how  it  affects  other  in' 
dividuals?  Do  you  feel  comfortable  with  pluralistic  live'anddet'live 
democratic  ideals,  compassionate  humanistic  values,  and  the  scien' 
tific  spirit?  Do  you  experience  pleasure  from  realizing  that  you  are 
an  earth  child— a  part  of  nature  on  equivalent  footing  with  other 
species  and  forms  of  life?  Do  you  recognize  that  the  meaning  of  life  is 
not  something  to  discover  but  to  create? 

If  you  answer  “yes’’  to  these  questions,  you  view  humans  in  natU' 
ralistic  terms.  You  strive  to  bring  about  better  interactions  among 
people  and  the  processes  of  nature.  Whether  or  not  you  acknowb 
edge  yourself  to  be  a  humanist  is  an  important  personal  decision. 
The  reward  of  bringing  one’s  knowledge,  feelings,  aspirations,  and 
endeavors  into  harmony  is  increased  personal  integration  which 
gives  lifelong  satisfaction. 
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READERS  FORUM 


A  Protest  Statement  by  the  AHA 
Feminist  Caucus 

At  the  1986  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
AHA  Feminist  Caucus,  held  in  April 
in  Sacramento  during  the  AHA  con- 
ference,  members  of  the  caucus  voted 
unanimously  to  protest  the  May /June 
1986  issue  of  The  Humanist  featuring  a 
“discussion”  of  comparable  worth.  We 
did  this  with  misgivings,  remembering 
the  excellent  issue  of  The  Humanist 
devoted  to  coverage  of  the  U.N.  Com 
ference  on  Women,  held  in  Nairobi, 
and  other  issues  of  the  magazine  com 
taining  articles  on  feminist  concerns. 

The  caucus  protests  in  part  be' 
cause  the  May /June  issue  negates  the 
recent  excellent  outreach  of  the  maga' 
zine,  of  the  AHA,  and  of  the  Feminist 
Caucus.  Men  and  women  concerned 
with  equality  for  women  are  more  apt 
to  be  repelled  than  impressed  by  a  dis' 
cussion  of  a  women's  issue  that  in' 
eludes  only  one  woman  and  that 
woman  is  Phyllis  Schlafly,  whose  com' 
prehension  of  comparable  worth  is  no 
better  than  her  understanding  of  the 
Humanist  Manifestos  I  and  II. 

There  are  women  and  men  who 
oppose  the  concept  of  comparable 
worth,  who  know  the  subject,  and 
who  can  speak  out  in  opposition  (and 
have)  without  denying  women’s  right 
to  justice  in  the  workplace  at  the  same 
time,  something  neither  of  the  opposi- 
tion  spokespersons  in  The  Humanist 
seemed  able  to  do.  A  statement  by 
Dianne  Feinstein  who,  as  mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  has  come  out  against  com' 
parable  worth  as  a  practical  solution  to 
pay  inequality,  at  least  within  her 
city,  would  have  been  more  informa' 
tive  and  humanistic  than  either  of  the 
opposition  positions  included  in  The 
Humanist  “discussion.”  Mayor  Fein- 
stein’s  facts  are  correct  and  up  to  date, 
and  her  reasoning  is  sound. 


The  statements  favoring  compara' 
ble  worth  in  The  Humanist  discussion 
were  adequate  and  accurate  but 
would  hardly  induce  readers  turned 
off  by  Phyllis  Schlafly  to  pick  up  the 
magazine.  For  that,  a  woman’s  voice 
was  desperately  needed  in  the  discus' 
sion.  Several  that  are  strong,  informed, 
and  concerned  about  the  issue  come  to 
mind:  Gloria  Steinem,  founder  and 
editor  of  Ms.  magazine  and  a  recipient 
of  a  Humanist  Pioneer  Award;  Aileen 
Hernandez,  founder  and  former  na' 
tional  president  of  NOW,  the  founder 
of  Black  Women  Organized  for  Action, 
and  president  of  Hernandez  Associ' 
ates;  Janet  Gray  Hayes,  former  mayor 
of  San  Jose,  who  fought  for  and 
achieved  comparable  worth  for  munici' 
pal  employees;  and  Cleo  Kocol,  chair- 
person  of  the  AHA  Feminist  Caucus, 
member  of  the  AHA  board  of  direc- 
tors,  a  Humanist  Counselor,  AHA, 
and  a  feminist  activist  in  the  state  of 
Washington. 

These  women  listed  above  were 
not  invited  by  the  editors  of  The  Hu¬ 
manist  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  on 
comparable  worth  despite  the  fact  that 
any  of  their  names  would  have  done 
much  to  attract  readers  interested  in 
the  topic  and  to  counteract  the  nega- 
tive  impact  of  Phyllis  Schlafly’s  parties 
pation.  Quite  probably  The  Humanist's 
editors  did  not  consider  the  difference 
a  woman  authority  or  two  could  make 
on  the  impact  of  this  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine.  Very  obviously,  they  did  not  in- 
elude  women  in  their  search  for  au- 
thors. 

Neither  did  they  consult  women 
in  putting  together  the  May /June 
issue  of  the  magazine— not  the  women 
on  the  editorial  board  nor  on  the  AHA 
board  nor  in  the  Feminist  Caucus. 
And  this  is  the  main  reason  for  this 
AHA  Feminist  Caucus  protest. 
Women  are  too  valuable  a  resource  to 


be  left  out  of  the  decision  making  pro- 
cess  while  listed  as  token  names  on 
mastheads  and  letterheads.  The  com- 
parable  worth  issue  of  The  Humanist 
suffered  because  women  weren't  in- 
eluded  or  consulted.  Members  of  the 
AHA  Feminist  Caucus  urge  that  this 
not  happen  again.  The  Humanist  maga- 
zine  will  be  a  better  magazine  when  it 
becomes  an  equal  opportunity  maga- 
zine. 

Gina  Allen,  founder, 
for:  AHA  Feminist  Caucus 

More  on  Comparable  Worth 

No  amount  of  elaborate  rhetoric 
against  comparable  worth  can  disguise 
the  fact  that  those  against  it  are  in 
favor  of  a  system  that  keeps  women 
underpaid  and  dependent. 

Industry  is  opposed  because  it  sees 
a  huge  resource  of  cheap  labor  slip- 
ping  through  its  fingers.  Reactionary 
men  are  opposed  because  an  independ- 
ent  wife  could  undermine  their  posi- 
tions  as  petty  tyrants  in  control  of 
their  families.  Reactionary  women  fall 
into  line  because  they  have  not 
learned  to  think  for  themselves.  Reli- 
gious  communities  oppose  any  changes 
that  liberate  women  because  it  means 
loss  of  power  to  dictate  behavior  and 
control  their  thinking  and  actions. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  obvious  that 
money  comes  before  people.  Albert 
Einstein  correctly  said  that,  when  a 
good  idea  is  put  forward,  it  is  always 
opposed  by  unenlightened  minds. 

Clara  A.  Carlson 
Port  Angeles,  WA 

Belief  in  Testing 

The  article  by  Peter  Glick  and  Mark 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  49 
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REPRODUCTIVE  RIGHTS  FOR  A 
MORE  HUMANE  WORLD 


Anatomists  tell  us  that  it  takes  forty-three  muscles  to  frown  but  only  seventeen  to  smile. 
Tonight,  we  have  something  to  smile  about  because  we  are  adding  Faye  Wattleton's  name 
to  the  list  of  names  of  feminine  recipients  of  the  Humanist  of  the  Year  Award:  Margaret 
Sanger,  Mary  Calderone,  Betty  Friedan,  Maggie  Kuhn,  and  Helen  Caldicott. 

Faye  Wattleton  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  July  8,  1943,  which  makes  her  the 
youngest  person  ever  to  receive  the  Humanist  of  the  Year  Award.  She  was  reared  by 
fundamentalist  parents  who  believed  in  community  service.  This  background  helped  to 
shape  her  decision  to  enter  the  nursing  profession  and,  later,  to  become  actively  involved 
with  family  planning. 

Faye  graduated  from  high  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  She  worked  her  way  through 
Ohio  State  University  Nursing  School.  At  that  time,  birth  control  and  family  planning 
issues  were  of  no  concern  to  her  as  she  concentrated  on  her  goal  to  become  the  first 
member  of  her  family  to  earn  a  college  degree.  After  graduating  in  1964,  she  taught  mater¬ 
nity  nursing  for  two  years  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  It  was  there  that  Faye  first  encountered  and 
treated  women  who  had  had  life-threatening  abortions. 

In  1966,  she  enrolled  in  Columbia  University  in  New  York,  where  she  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  maternal,  infant,  and  health  care  and  a  certificate  in  nurse-midwifery. 
During  her  internship  at  a  Harlem  hospital,  she  became  keenly  aware  of  the  great  need  for 
birth  control  and  for  life-saving  abortions.  Faye  became  a  Planned  Parenthood  volunteer. 

In  1971,  Faye  was  selected  to  be  executive  director  of  Planned  Parenthood  in  Dayton. 
She  exhibited  remarkable  leadership,  tripling  the  number  of  clients  and  increasing  the 
budget  from  $400,000  to  $1  million.  She  dramatically  reaffirmed  our  motto,  "Every  Child 
a  Wanted  Child,"  when  her  well-planned  daughter,  Felicia,  was  born.  Faye  also 
dramatically  refuted  the  antichoice  critics  who  alleged  that  Planned  Parenthood  opposed 
childbirth  and  child  care.  After  a  short  maternity  leave,  Faye  returned,  bringing  her 
daughter  to  work  every  day,  where  Felicia  attended  all  office,  staff,  and  board  meetings. 
No  child  ever  had  so  many  loving  surrogate  mothers! 

In  1978,  Faye  was  chosen  to  be  president  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America,  marking  a  departure  from  the  succession  of  white,  middle-aged,  male  executives. 
The  first  time  I  saw  Faye  at  the  national  Planned  Parenthood  convention  in  1978  in  New 
York  City,  I  was  struck  by  her  elegance,  her  charisma,  and  her  skill  as  an  accomplished 
speaker.  Faye  has  improved  immeasurably  the  public  image  of  Planned  Parenthood. 

Founded  in  1916  by  Margaret  Sanger,  Planned  Parenthood  is  the  nation's  oldest  and 
most  respected  family  planning  organization.  It  serves  more  than  three  million  clients  a 
year  and  is  also  a  founding  member  and  the  largest  contributing  member  of  International 
Family  Planning.  As  president  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  Faye  is 
also  in  charge  of  a  large  international  program  which  reaches  120  countries. 

The  most  important  function  of  Planned  Parenthood  is  to  educate.  The  task  is  gargan¬ 
tuan.  Planned  Parenthood  has  a  favorite  slogan,  "Think  education  is  expensive?  Price 
ignorance!"  Ignorance  regarding  human  reproduction  is  worldwide.  The  overwhelming 
numbers  of  teenage  pregnancies  are  stark  evidence.  But  Planned  Parenthood's  educational 
program  is  becoming  more  successful  under  Faye  Wattleton's  leadership. 

Increasing  overpopulation,  according  to  Dr.  Stephen  Mumford,  is  the  single,  most 
elemental,  universal  problem  facing  humans  today.  Faye,  as  leader  of  Planned  Parent¬ 
hood,  is  actively  confronting  that  problem.  She  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  women 
have  the  right  to  reproductive  freedom,  she  exudes  optimism,  and  she  is  confident  that  her 
efforts  will  prevail.  The  heart  of  every  humanist,  Faye,  beats  in  applause  to  you  for  your 
commitment,  your  optimism,  and  your  confidence. 

—Barbara  Tabler,  from  her  remarks  introducing  Faye  Wattleton,  1986 
Humanist  of  the  Year,  at  the  Forty-Fifth  Annual  AHA  Conference 


The  1986  Humanist 
of  the  Year  on  the 
continuing  challenges 
for  reproductive 
freedom 


FAYE  WATTLETON 


I  am  truly  honored  to  receive 
the  Humanist  of  the  Year 
Award.  It  means  that  I  have 
one  more  thing  in  common 
with  a  woman  who  was  a  sis- 
ter  nurse  and  the  first  leader  of 
>  Planned  Parenthood— Mar- 
garet  Sanger,  the  founder  of  the  family 
planning  movement  in  this  country 
and  the  recipient  of  the  Humanist  of 
the  Year  Award  in  1957. 

In  her  acceptance  remarks,  Mrs. 
Sanger  said: 

I  have  discovered— indeed,  I 
have  always  known— that  it  is 
not  enough  just  to  know  one 
great  truth.  Truth  must  be  lived 
—not  merely  passively  accepted. 
Truth  must  be  lived,  even 
though  your  truth  makes  you  a 
minority  of  one. 

Margaret  Sanger,  we  know,  never 
was  a  minority  of  one.  Her  great  truth 
—that  every  child  should  be  a  wanted 
child— has  been  accepted  and  adopted 
by  many  millions  the  world  over.  It  is 
deeply  gratifying  to  share  with  her, 
twenty-nine  years  later,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  receiving  the  Humanist  of  the 
Year  Award. 
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Another  reason  I  am  so  honored 
today  is  because  your  movement  and 
mine  have '  a  great  deal  in  common. 
There  are  a  number  of  similarities  in 
our  goals.  We  share  a  deep  respect  for 
reason  and  for  realism,  for  human  life 
and  for  human  rights.  As  a  result, 
there  are  similarities  in  those  who  op- 
pose  us.  In  fact,  there’s  probably  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  over  which 
of  our  organizations  Jerry  Falwell 
would  like  to  abolish  first. 

And  speaking  of  Jerry  Falwell,  it  is 
a  pleasure,  I  must  admit,  to  share  with 
you  opposition  to  him  and  others  of  his 
ilk— those  who  are  opposed  to  what 
we  consider  fundamental  needs  and 
fundamental  rights  for  all  individuals 
on  this  earth— those  who  would  im¬ 
pose  upon  us  all  their  bigoted  views, 
their  moralistic  codes,  and  their  in¬ 
humane  policies. 

The  thrust  of  their  attacks  is  to 
destroy  the  delicate  balance  we  have 
achieved  in  this  country  between 
church  and  state  and  to  destroy  the 
principles,  strengthened  over  the  past 
two  hundred  years,  of  tolerance,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  individual  freedom.  They  are 
the  apostles  of  ignorance.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  kind  of  fanaticism  that  once 
caused  people  to  hang  witches  and  to 
burn  books.  They  are,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  described  them,  “people  who 
believe  the  realm  of  truth  always  lies 
within  their  own  vision.” 

We  are  thus  confronted  by  a  polit¬ 
ical  force  that  is  waging  an  all-out  war 
against  civil  and  human  rights  and  is 
giving  sanctimonious  support  for  the 
historic  patterns  of  sex  and  race  dis¬ 
crimination.  This  is  a  vigorous  move¬ 
ment  determined  to  destroy  much  of 
what  we  have  achieved  in  regard  to 
just  laws  and  humane  national  poli¬ 
cies.  As  a  result,  in  1984,  the  head  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York, 
Bishop  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  said,  “I  see  a 
nation  ceasing  to  be  compassionate, 
ceasing  to  use  its  mind  in  considering 
the  issues  before  it.” 

And  nowhere  is  a  lack  of  compas¬ 
sion  more  apparent  than  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  reproductive  rights.  In  the 
name  of  morality  and  religion,  these 


extremists  have  taken  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  return  us  to  the  days  when 
the  poor  were  expected  to  practice  self- 
control  while  the  rich  practiced  birth- 
control— or  they  were  encouraged  not 
to,  in  order  to  propagate  a  superior 
race. 

In  the  name  of  morality,  these  ex¬ 
tremists  also  have  made  clear  their  full 
agenda:  to  ban  not  only  abortion  but 
also  sexuality  education  and  contra¬ 
ception— the  only  means  to  prevent 
abortion.  Again,  in  the  name  of  morali¬ 
ty,  their  first  line  of  offense  is  against 
those  with  the  least  defense— the 
weakest  and  poorest  of  us  all,  both 
here  and  abroad. 

America’s  children  are  one  of  their 
targets.  The  United  States  already 
leads  all  other  developed  countries  in 
rates  of  teenage  pregnancy,  abortion, 
and  childbirth.  If  the  extremists  have 
their  way,  it  will  get  even  worse. 


W  H  I  he  threat  of  teenage 
pregnancy  hits  home 
the  hardest  if  you  have 
children  and  particularly  if 
you  have  a  daughter.  My 
daughter  is  ten,  and,  like 
other  ten-year-olds,  she 
has  got  the  world  on  a  string.  My 
solace  in  confronting  her  sexual  matu¬ 
ration  is  the  knowledge  that  she  at¬ 
tends  an  all-girl  school.  And  that’s  ex¬ 
actly  where  I  intend  to  keep  her  for  as 
long  as  I  can. 

We  have  a  teen  pregnancy  epi¬ 
demic  in  this  country:  1.2  million  teen¬ 
age  girls  become  pregnant  every  year, 
and  half  a  million  decide  to  have  their 
babies.  The  consequences  are  stagger¬ 
ing.  Their  health  is  endangered  be¬ 
cause  they  are  physically  immature. 
And  their  future  is  endangered.  Teen¬ 
age  mothers  and  their  children  are 
seven  times  more  likely  to  be  poor 
than  other  families.  Saddest  of  all,  this 
tragedy  is  compounded  with  each  new 
generation.  The  younger  the  mother, 
the  more  likely  that  she  had  a  teenage 
parent. 


This  is  a  problem  none  of  us  can  ig¬ 
nore,  even  for  purely  selfish  reasons. 
It’s  literally  costing  us  a  fortune!  In 
1985  alone,  health  and  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  for  teenagers  and  their  children 
cost  the  government— the  taxpayer- 
more  than  $16.65  billion. 

The  media  have  begun  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  this  problem.  But  the  atten¬ 
tion  is  focused  almost  entirely  upon 
the  black  community.  There  is  no 
denying  that  the  consequences  of  teen 
pregnancy  and  childbearing  dispropor¬ 
tionately  affect  blacks,  but  it’s  because 
blacks  are  more  likely  to  be  disenfran¬ 
chised. 

The  reality  is  that  the  pregnancy 
rate  among  black  teenagers  is  leveling 
off,  while  the  rate  for  white  teens  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase.  Clearly,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  symptomatic  of  a  larger  failing- 
one  that  needs  to  be  addressed  by  the 
larger  society. 

And  what  is  that  larger  society 
doing?  Where  is  the  national  commit¬ 
ment  to  reduce  teen  pregnancy?  What 
will  guide  our  children  away  from  the 
destructive  landmine  of  teenage  preg¬ 
nancy  which  is  guaranteed  to  leave 
them  disabled  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives? 

Our  children  need  a  good  basic 
education,  a  foundation  upon  which 
they  can  grow.  The  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration,  though,  is  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
grams  which  in  the  past  two  decades 
have  given  so  many  children  the  hope 
for  real  opportunities.  The  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration  does  not  care  much 
whether  or  not  our  children  learn  in 
school,  so  long  as  they  pray  in  school. 

Our  children  need  food  and 
clothes  and  medical  care  and  a  decent 
place  to  live.  President  Reagan,  how¬ 
ever,  says  people  sleep  on  sidewalks 
by  choice.  And  Attorney  General 
Meese  says  people  go  to  soup  kitchens 
because  soup  is  free  and  it’s  easier 
than  paying  for  it. 

As  a  result  of  this  mean-spirited, 
counterproductive  mentality,  we  saw 
cuts  this  past  year  in  virtually  every 
program  designed  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  America’s  children.  For 
example,  while  the  appropriations  for 
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the  Defense  Department  in  1985 
reached  $295  billion,  the  budget  for  all 
federal  family  planning  programs— 
both  domestic  and  international— was 
$622  million,  a  mere  two-tenths  of  one 
percent  of  the  defense  budget.  And  for 
the  two  hundred  dollars  they  spend  on 
a  toilet  seat,  a  young  woman  could 
buy  a  year-and-a-half-long  supply  of 
birth  control  services. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  is 
the  role  played  by  society’s  inability  to 
deal  with  sex  and  sexuality.  Young 
people  see  and  hear  messages  that  say 
“do  it”  everywhere  they  turn.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  they’re  warned  not  to 
do  it.  It’s  no  wonder  they’re  confused. 
Too  many  of  us  are  focused  upon  stop¬ 
ping  teenage  sexual  activity  rather 
than  stopping  teenage  pregnancy. 

Parents  have  to  be  helped  to  an¬ 
swer  their  children’s  questions  com¬ 
fortably  and  to  pass  on  their  family’s 
values.  And,  because  many  parents 
just  can’t  do  that,  sexuality  education 
must  be  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
school  curricula  from  kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade  in  every  school 
district  in  the  country. 

We  must  also  focus  upon  the  mass 
media,  particularly  television.  By  the 
time  teenagers  graduate  from  high 
school,  they've  spent  more  hours  in 
front  of  the  television  set  than  in  the 
classroom!  But,  when  do  they  see  re¬ 
sponsible  representations  of  sexual 
decisions?  And  when  do  they  hear 
about  contraception— the  dreaded 
“C-word”? 


Easier  access  to  contra¬ 
ception  must  be  another 
priority— access  with¬ 
out  any  barriers.  We 
must  establish  many 
more  school-based 
health  clinics  that  pro¬ 
vide  contraceptives  as  part  of  general 
health  care.  There  are  only  about  forty 
of  these  clinics  now,  but  they  work  in 
reducing  pregnancy  rates  and  school 
drop-out  rates. 


President  Reagan  has  consistently 
opposed  federal  funding  for  contracep¬ 
tive  programs.  His  opposition  even  ex¬ 
tends  overseas  to  the  developing 
world,  where  the  most  impoverished 
peoples  on  the  globe  are  suffering  the 
misery  and  desolation  that  result  from 
rapid  population  growth. 

I  recently  visited  Southeast  Asia 
and  Africa,  where  I  saw  a  growing 
mirror  image  of  what  is  happening  in 
this  country.  I  saw  the  breakup  of  ex¬ 
tended  families  because  of  mobility- 
people  move  to  the  cities  seeking  op¬ 
portunities  and  find  none— generating 
a  sense  of  frustration,  anger,  and  hope¬ 
lessness.  I  saw  the  creation  of  a  sub¬ 
culture  of  society  that  will  certainly 
challenge  the  resources  of  developing 
countries  struggling  to  build  a  better 
life  for  their  citizens.  At  the  same 
time,  increases  in  the  rates  of  preg¬ 
nancy  and  childbearing  among  young 
unmarried  people  are  beginning  to 
emerge  in  the  developing  world. 

It  is  encouraging  that,  since  the 
late  1960s,  more  than  one  hundred 
countries  have  instituted  national  fam¬ 
ily  planning  programs,  encompassing 
94  percent  of  the  developing  world. 
And,  in  some  countries,  the  success 
has  been  amazing.  In  Thailand,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  less  than  two  decades,  the 
annual  population  growth  rate  was  re¬ 


duced  from  over  3  percent  to  less  than 
1.9  percent. 

But  we  face  a  terrible  irony.  Just 
when  so  much  of  the  world  has  come 
to  accept  family  planning— espoused 
by  the  United  States  government  for 
more  than  twenty  years— the  U.S. 
government  has  completely  reversed 
itself. 

Now,  says  our  administration, 
population  growth  is  not  a  significant 
factor  in  the  world’s  development 
problems.  Now,  says  our  administra¬ 
tion,  free  enterprise  is  the  panacea. 
Our  leaders  point  to  countries  like 
Singapore  and  South  Korea  as  shining 
examples  of  how  a  growth  in  capital¬ 
ism  results  in  population  declines.  But 
they  fail  to  mention  that,  at  the  same 
time  these  countries  invested  in 
economic  programs,  they  also  invested 
in  family  planning  programs. 

So,  why  the  preference  for  blind 
rhetoric  over  fact?  Why  the  decision 
to  eliminate  U.S.  funding  for  interna¬ 
tional  family  planning  agencies  that 
serve  81  percent  of  the  developing 
world’s  population,  excluding  China- 
agencies  that  use  their  own  private 
funds  for  abortion-related  activities? 

The  answer  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  abor¬ 
tion.  Since  1974,  the  law  has  pre- 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
BIOTECHNOLOGY 

Advances  in  science  often  require  advances  in  ethics,  according 
to  this  AHA  1986  Distinguished  Service  Awardee. 

FRANCIS  CRICK 


In  the  broadest  sense,  the  manipulation  of 
biological  organisms  is  almost  as  old  as  human¬ 
ity  itself.  Humankind’s  early  efforts— the  mak¬ 
ing  of  wine,  cheese,  and  bread;  the  domestica¬ 
tion  and  breeding  of  plants  and  animals— were 
almost  entirely  empirical.  What  has  trans- 
i  formed  the  subject  has  been  the  discoveries 
of  modern  science  and,  in  particular,  the  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  molecular  biology,  based  upon  our  deep 
understanding  of  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  mild 
conditions.  In  the  past  few  years,  this  understanding 
has  led  to  a  series  of  new  and  powerful  techniques 
which  are  likely  to  transform  the  whole  of  biological 
research. 

To  understand  these  developments,  we  must 
grasp,  if  only  in  outline,  the  scientific  roots  of  biology. 
Each  chemical  reaction  in  a  cell  is  controlled  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  enzyme.  Each  enzyme  is  a  member  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  family.  Each  protein  consists  of  one  or  more  poly¬ 
peptide  chains  which  have  folded  themselves  up  to 
form  the  precise  three-dimensional  structure  needed 
to  carry  out  the  required  catalytic  activity.  Each 
polypeptide  chain  is  comprised  of  twenty  units,  called 
amino  acids,  joined  end  to  end.  To  obtain  the  correct 
protein,  the  cell  must  assemble  these  amino  acids  in 
the  correct  order. 

How  is  this  order  determined?  This  is  the  main 
function  of  the  genetic  material.  The  order  is  coded 
on  a  family  of  very  large  molecules,  collectively  called 
DNA  (deoxyribonucleic  acid).  The  cell  makes  a  work¬ 
ing  copy  of  a  particular  stretch  of  DNA  onto  a  sister 
molecule  called  RNA  (ribonucleic  acid).  Any  particu¬ 
lar  messenger  RNA  is  then  used  to  direct,  by  elabor¬ 
ate  biochemical  machinery,  the  synthesis  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  for  which  it  codes. 


The  DNA  and  RNA  messages  are  written  in  a 
four-letter  language,  each  letter  being  a  small  chemical 
side  group,  called  a  base,  attached  at  regular  intervals 
to  a  regular  backbone.  The  chemical  formula  of  the 
four  types  of  side  groups  are  usually  abbreviated  for 
DNA  to  the  four  letters  A,  T,  G,  and  C.  There  are 
two  chains  in  the  double  helix  of  DNA— the  bases  on 
each  chain  being  paired  using  the  pairing  rule  A  with 
T  and  G  with  C.  Thus,  a  single  unit  within  DNA  is 
called  a  base  pair. 

To  recapitulate,  a  gene  is  a  particular  stretch  of  a 
long  piece  of  DNA  (or,  for  some  small  viruses,  RNA). 
A  typical  gene  is,  perhaps,  a  thousand  or  more  base 
pairs  long  and  codes  for  a  protein,  a  large  organic 
molecule  containing  several  thousand  atoms.  Many 
proteins  are  organic  catalysts,  or  enzymes,  though 
some  are  used  for  structural  and  other  purposes.  The 
four-letter  language  of  the  nucleic  acids,  the  twenty- 
letter  language  of  protein,  and  the  little  dictionary 
which  relates  the  two  languages— the  genetic  code- 
are,  with  minor  exceptions,  the  same  throughout 
nature,  from  viruses  to  humans. 

Recent  developments  are  often  referred  to  as 
recombinant  DA[A  discoveries.  With  these  tech¬ 
niques,  a  particular  piece  of  DNA  can,  with  a  little 
luck,  be  recognized,  cut  out,  joined  to  other  bits  of 
DNA  (such  as  the  DNA  of  a  virus),  added  to  other 
cells,  and  often  incorporated  in  the  cell  so  that  it  can 
function  to  produce  its  specific  protein  there.  Other 
techniques  allow  us  to  sequence  rapidly  any  particu¬ 
lar  stretch  of  DNA.  Given  the  sequence,  we  can 
translate  the  appropriate  parts  of  it,  by  using  our  little 
dictionary,  to  obtain  the  amino  acid  sequence  of  that 
particular  protein.  These  DNA  sequences  are  now 
recorded  in  central  computers.  So  far,  the  total  length 
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stored  there,  from  all  over  the  world, 
amounts  to  about  six  million  base 
pairs.  Another  powerful  new  tech' 
nique  uses  monoclonal  antibodies. 
Each  is  a  pure  protein  which  can  rec¬ 
ognize  part  of  the  outside  of  some  large 
macromolecule,  such  as  another  pro- 
tein. 


here  are 
these  new 
techniques  like¬ 
ly  to  lead?  On 
the  academic 
side,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  many  more 
genes  to  be  isolated  and  mapped.  This 
has  already  been  done  completely  for 
the  DNA  of  human  mitochondria, 
about  sixteen  thousand  base  pairs 
long.  (Mitochondria  are  little  organ¬ 
elles  present  in  all  our  cells— the  pow¬ 
erhouses  of  the  cell.)  There  is  now  talk 
of  promoting  a  large  effort  to  sequence 
the  entire  human  genome,  a  total 
length  of  three  billion  base  pairs.  In 
any  case,  human  DNA  is  likely  to  be 
mapped— meaning  the  ordering  of  large 
fragments  of  DNA— before  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  by  then  many  impor¬ 
tant  human  genes  will  have  been  se¬ 
quenced  as  well.  Only  time  and  money 
stand  between  us  and  knowing  the 
composition  of  every  gene  in  the  hu¬ 
man  genome.  Comparable  efforts  will 
be  made  on  other  animals,  from  Dro¬ 
sophila  to  mice,  and  on  certain  plants 
and  organisms. 

In  the  immediate  future,  we  may 
expect  to  see  better  methods  of  diag¬ 
nosing  diseases  and,  hopefully,  of  cur¬ 
ing  some  of  them.  The  cure  or  preven¬ 
tion  of  at  least  the  most  widespread 
tropical  diseases,  for  example,  should 
be  possible,  given  sufficient  effort,  and 
is  likely  to  have  a  very  large  social  im¬ 
pact.  We  can  already  recognize  certain 
genetic  abnormalities  in  the  early  fe¬ 
tus,  and  we  may  expect  to  be  able  to 
recognize  many  more.  We  should  be 
able  to  improve  plants,  for  example,  by 
making  them  resistent  to  certain  in¬ 


sect  pests,  and  to  improve  our  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  for  example,  by  improving 
milk  yields.  Eventually  we  may  be  able 
to  make  proteins  cheaply  enough  that 
they  can  be  used  in  industrial  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Before  long  we  may  expect  to  be 
able  to  recognize  the  biological  basis 
and,  with  luck,  to  cure  or  prevent 
types  of  senility  such  as  Alzheimer’s 
disease.  We  may  expect  much  better 
methods  of  coping  with  cancer  and 
cardiovascular  disease.  Eventually  the 
process  of  aging,  which  is  unlikely  to 
be  simple,  should  be  understandable. 
Hopefully  some  of  its  processes  can  be 
slowed  down  or  avoided.  In  fact,  in 
the  next  century,  we  shall  have  to 
tackle  the  question  of  the  preferred 
form  of  death.  Moreover,  the  increas¬ 
ing  age  of  the  population  will  trans¬ 
form  the  nature  of  society. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  start¬ 
ing  from  a  cell  of  an  adult,  we  could 
produce  another  genetically  identical 
individual  or  a  clone  of  an  individual. 
At  the  moment,  this  is  hardly  possible 
with  frogs.  For  human  beings,  it  looks 
almost  insuperably  difficult  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  possible  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Nor  is  it  obvious  that  this 
would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do. 

It  is  possible  that  we  can  add 
genes  to  an  adult  human  being  to  cor- 


Eventually,  the  process 
of  aging,  which  is 
unlikely  to  be  simple, 
should  be  understand¬ 
able.  In  fact,  in  the 
next  century,  we  shall 
have  to  tackle  the 
question  of  the 
preferred  form  of 
death. 


rect  some  genetic  defect,  but  altering  a 
gene  in  the  gene  line  to  produce  im¬ 
proved  offspring  is  likely  to  be  very 
difficult  because  of  the  danger  of  un¬ 
wanted  side  effects.  It  would  also  raise 
obvious  ethical  problems;  however, 
such  problems  are  already  with  us 
since  we  can  eliminate  certain  defec¬ 
tive  genes  using  fetal  diagnosis  and 
early  abortion.  But,  would  it  be  ethical 
for  parents  to  choose  the  sex  of  their 
unborn  child  in  this  way— for  example, 
by  aborting  the  fetus  if  it  were  the  un¬ 
wanted  sex? 

In  the  long  run,  these  new  meth¬ 
ods  will  lead  to  an  extraordinary  ex¬ 
plosion  of  detailed  knowledge  in  many 
branches  of  biology.  We  can  expect 
very  rapid  advances  in  developmental 
biology  and  neurobiology,  although  a 
detailed  understanding  of  the  brain 
will  probably  have  to  wait  until  well 
into  the  next  century. 

It  seems  probable  that  brains  are 
nothing  more  than  neuronal  machines. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  32 
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IS  U.S.  AND  SOVIET  DEFENSE 
COMPATIBLE  WITH  SURVIVAL? 


Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  to  the  Forty-Fifth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  American  Humanist  Association,  April  6,  1986 

DANIEL  ELLSBERG 


If  I  really  wanted  to  press  that  simple 
point  home,  I  think  I  could  best  do  it 
by  stopping  now.  I  will  reiterate  that 
I  believe  that  is  the  correct  answer: 
they  are  not  compatible  with  human 
survival.  The  next  question  is,  of 
course,  can  they  be  changed?  That  is  a  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  to  wrestle  with.  I  find  it  is  the  kind  of  question  I 
have  dealt  with  practically,  theoretically,  and  concep¬ 
tually  for  a  large  part  of  my  life.  It’s  not  easy  to 
answer. 

I  won’t  spend  the  time  today  to  list  all  the  various 
times  we  have  threatened  to  use  nuclear  weapons, 
except  the  notable  case  of  Quemoy  in  1958  and  earli¬ 
er  in  1955.  Then,  the  issue  was  to  prevent  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  from  carrying  out  a  promise  to  retaliate  with  their 
nuclear  weapons  if  we  used  our  nuclear  weapons 
against  their  Chinese  ally  in  the  course  of  our  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  Chinese  civil  war.  The  Chinese 
argument  was  over  who  owned  the  islands  of  Que¬ 
moy.  Both  Chinese  parties,  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Mao 
Tse-tung,  agreed  that  Quemoy  belonged  to  Mainland 
China.  The  issue  was  who  was  the  government  of 
Mainland  China:  Chiang  Kai-shek,  temporarily  on 
Taiwan,  or  Mao  Tse-tung. 

The  part  the  United  States  played  in  that  civil 
war  was  to  say  that,  if  Mao  Tse-tung  took  by  force 
the  islands  of  Quemoy,  which  were  being  used,  mean¬ 
while,  as  jumping-off  points  and  as  intelligence  gath¬ 
ering  points  for  Nationalist  operations  against  the 
mainland,  then  the  Soviets  must  not  give  their  Chi¬ 
nese  allies  nuclear  weapons  with  which  to  reply.  The 
Chinese  had  asked  for  such  weapons  from  the  Sovi¬ 
ets.  Khrushchev  refused  them,  and  that  was  a  major 


aspect  of  the  Sino-Soviet  split  which  began  to  develop 
during  1958  and  1959.  Today,  Chinese  Nationalist 
troops  are  still  on  the  islands  of  Quemoy.  Therefore, 
in  the  long  term,  our  intervention  was  a  success,  and, 
in  view  of  the  political  consequences  which  have 
been  very  favorable  to  us,  it  was  a  major  success. 

Reagan,  in  fact,  may  have  known  a  good  deal  of 
this  when  he  ran  in  1980,  because  one  of  his  most  fre¬ 
quent  speeches  was  to  say  that  he  would  try  to 
restore  our  defenses  in  such  a  way  that  we  could 
operate  as  Eisenhower  did  in  the  Quemoy  crisis  of 
1958.  That’s  a  rather  obscure  reference.  How  many 
people  today  would  really  have  known  what  he  was 
talking  about?  Did  Reagan  know  what  he  was  talking 
about?  I’m  not  certain.  I  can  be  certain  that  it  is  an 
obscure  enough  reference  that  I  would  guess  that 
somebody  had  told  him  about  it.  The  people  who  not 
only  wrote  his  speeches  but  who  were  advising  him 
then  and  now  were  people  who  knew  very  well  what 
the  Quemoy  crisis  had  been,  and  they  knew  some¬ 
thing  the  American  people  did  not:  that  it  had  been  a 
nuclear  crisis. 

What  was  at  stake  then  was  not  only  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  who  would  control  Quemoy,  or  what  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  government  of  Nationalist  China  on 
Taiwan  were,  but  whether  or  not  there  would  be  a 
nuclear  war.  President  Eisenhower  had,  in  effect, 
passed  the  trigger  of  our  American  nuclear  weapons 
to  the  Chinese  and  the  Soviets  by  saying,  “It’s  up  to 
you.  If  you  try  to  invade  Quemoy,  if  you  blockade  to 
a  point,  the  blood  will  be  on  your  head.  Our  reaction 
will  be  automatic.  We  will  use  nuclear  weapons.’’ 
That  message  was  conveyed  to  the  Chinese.  There 
was  one  other  fact  that  made  it  even  more  likely  that 
we  would  do  it:  President  Eisenhower  had  authorized 
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Th  e  point  of  view  that 
nuclear  weapons  have 
no  uses  other  than 
deterrence  is  held  by 
very  intelligent,  very 
informed  people.  I 
think  they  are  wrong. 


the  Joint  Chiefs  to  plan  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  a  fact  which  is  re' 
garded  as  classified  by  the  Pentagon  to 
this  day— almost  thirty  years  later. 

Why  is  this  still  classified?  Be' 
cause  no  president  has  trusted  the 
American  people  to  agree  with  him 
that  the  specific  instances  in  which  he 
was  threatening  to  use  nuclear  weap' 
ons  justified  that  threat,  justified  the 
dangers,  justified  the  implications  for 
human  death  and  devastation.  Some 
would  have  agreed  with  him.  Certain' 
ly,  if  people  could  have  foreseen  the 
happy  consequences  in  the  way  I’ve 
described  them,  many  others  would 
have  said,  “All  right.  It’s  justified  by 
success,  by  the  consequences.”  Others 
would  not.  And  at  least  a  minority 
would  have  actively  opposed  him. 

I’ve  said  it  before  and  I  will  say  it 
again:  the  greatest  evidence  I  take  for 
hope  in  the  possibility  of  changing 
these  policies  and  reducing  our  risks  is 
the  belief  of  every  president— which  I 
believe  is  a  valid,  reasonable,  or  realis' 
tic  belief— that  their  current  existing 
policies  could  not  achieve  democratic 
support  and  acceptance  if  they  were 
\nown.  This  really  means  that  the 
American  people  would  not  accept 
them.  And  I  believe  that’s  right. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  had  hoped  it  was 
right.  Now,  I  more  and  more  believe 
that  it  is  right,  that  the  secrecy  has 
been  necessary  and  that  if  we  reduce 
that  secrecy  we  have  the  chance  to  act 
democratically  in  a  way  to  change 
these  policies— to  do  just  what  the 
president  fears  and  to  reduce  these 
risks. 


THE  REAL  USE  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

The  Quemoy  case  was  only  one  of  a 
dozen  or  more  specific  instances  in 
which  presidents  threatened  the  im' 
minent  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  an 
ongoing  crisis.  Nearly  every  one  of 
them  was  kept  secret  from  the  Ameri' 
can  public.  This  means  that  we  have 
used  those  weapons  a  dozen  or  more 


times  since  Hiroshima. 

We  have  used  them  the  way  you 
use  a  gun  when  you  point  it  at  some' 
one’s  head  in  a  confrontation.  Wheth' 
er  or  not  you  pull  the  trigger,  you  are 
using  the  gun.  In  fact,  if  the  other  side 
or  the  other  person  backs  down  with' 
out  your  having  to  pull  the  trigger, 
that  is  the  best  possible  use  of  the  gun. 
It  most  justifies  why  you  bought  it  and 
encourages  you  to  buy  more  and  use  it 
again. 

This  contradicts,  by  the  way,  the 
position  of  a  number  of  people  who  are 
on  my  side  of  most  defense  issues— 
people  who  are  against  first  use,  for  a 
freeze,  for  reductions  in  nuclear  weap' 
ons— prestigious  people  such  as  Robert 
McNamara,  for  whom  I  used  to  work, 
George  Kennan,  many  scientists  such 
as  Herb  York  and  others  whose  posi' 
tion  is  that  these  weapons  have  no  uses 
other  than  deterring  nuclear  attack. 
Anything  that  we  have  above  that  use 
is  simply  unnecessary,  superfluous,  ex' 
cessive,  and  an  indication  of  the  mind' 
less  inertia  of  these  bureaucratic  pro' 
cesses.  I  don’t  know  whether  they 
really  see  that  as  hopeful  or  not,  but  it 
gives  you  one  point  of  view  in  under' 
standing  the  problem. 

We  who  want  to  see  these  weap' 
ons  stopped  in  development  and  re' 
duced  in  supply  are  not  opposing  hu' 


man  purposes  and  interests,  powerful 
as  those  might  be.  We  are  only  oppos' 
ing  the  kind  of  inert,  mindless,  pur' 
poseless  processes  to  which  we  can  of' 
fer,  instead,  intelligence,  efficiency, 
and  analysis.  As  I  say,  this  point  of 
view  that  nuclear  weapons  have  no 
uses  other  than  deterrence  is  held  by 
very  intelligent,  very  informed  people. 
I  thin\  they  are  wrong. 

The  weapons,  as  the  right  wing 
and  the  hawks  proclaim,  do  have  uses 
that  go  beyond  deterring  nuclear  at' 
tack.  They  do  have  consequences, 
some  of  which  are  seen  as  desirable  by 
the  people  who  buy  these  weapons 
and  procure  them  and  deploy  them. 
The  uses  have  been  effective  in  vari' 
ous  cases,  have  achieved  what  was 
wanted— as  in  the  Quemoy  case  and  in 
a  number  of  other  cases,  though  not  in 
every  case. 

I  happen  to  think  that  what  I’ve 
just  said  is  the  reality  of  the  situation. 
I  believe  what  I  think  is  your  humanist 
credo:  that  we  will  do  best  by  learning 
from  our  best  current  understanding  of 
reality  and  from  unceasing  attempts  to 
improve  that  understanding. 

What  is  the  objection,  then,  if 
such  threats  can  work  and  can  achieve 
American  objectives?  What’s  wrong 
with  these  threats?  After  all,  no  war 
has  occurred  yet,  and,  even  when  we 
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failed,  we  didn’t  carry  out  the  threat.  I 
don’t  think,  by  the  way,  that  that 
means  we  .  were  always  bluffing,  by 
any  means.  Mostly,  our  enemies 
backed  down. 

The  objections  are  twofold.  One  is 
indicated  by  the  effects  of  carrying  out 
the  war  plan.  These  plans  are  prepara' 
tions  in  support  of  a  readiness  and  a 
willingness,  indeed,  a  commitment,  to 
kill— ignoring  nuclear  winter  and  look' 
ing  only  at  the  direct  blast  effects— 
on  the  order  of  six  hundred  million 
people.  That’s  a  minimum  from  our 
weapons.  That’s  a  hundred  Hob' 
causts. 

I  was  confronted  in  1961  with  the 
awareness  that  the  friends  with  whom 
I  worked,  drank,  and  kidded  were 
Americans— mostly  uniformed— who 
went  home  to  their  families  in  the  eve' 
ning  but  who  spent  their  days  making 
plans  to  kill  six  hundred  million  people. 
They  remained  the  same  people  that  I 
knew  the  week  before  and  the  week 
after,  but,  ever  since  that  realization,  I 
have  wrestled  with  the  question:  how 
did  we  come  to  this?  I  can’t  separate 
myself  from  it.  As  an  American,  as  a 
taxpayer,  and  as  a  citizen,  how  did  I 
get  into  this?  And  the  answers  I  can 
offer  are  not  entirely  discreditable.  But 
whatever  the  reasons,  they  have 
brought  me  an  intolerable,  unbearable 
situation,  and,  of  course,  the  same  ap' 
plies  to  them,  too.  I  didn’t  learn  that 
they  were  inhuman  monsters  or  ani' 
mals  of  some  sort. 

Let  me  comment  on  this  common 
epithet.  Do  you  realize  that  animals— 
lower  animals,  as  we  say  with  our 
sense  of  progress— don’t  kill  six  hum 
dred  million  of  their  own  species?  Ac- 
tually,  they  tend  not  to  kill  any  mem' 
bers  of  their  own  species;  such  vio' 
lence  is  a  peculiarity  of  our  species  and 
clearly  not  a  sign  of  progress.  When 
other  species  kill  other  species,  they 
do  it  almost  entirely  for  food.  Ameri' 
cans  don’t  kill  humans  for  food;  they 
don’t  eat  them.  They  have  a  great 
variety  of  reasons  for  killing  an  enor' 
mous  number  of  people. 

The  moral  aspects— trying  to  urn 
derstand  this  ethically— are  something 


which  I  have  been  trying  to  come  to 
grips  with  for  a  good  twenty-five 
years.  The  other  side  is  the  prudential 
aspects— the  risks  involved  for  our' 
selves,  for  our  own  families,  for  our 
own  country,  and  for  the  world. 


THE  NEW  THREAT 

I  believe  that  the  choices  being  made 
today,  choices  supposedly  being  made 
rationally,  systematically,  and  bureau' 
cratically— not  only  by  Reagan  but  by 
the  Democratic  administration  that 
preceded  him  in  the  last  two  years  of 
the  Carter  administration  (which  adds 
up  to  almost  a  ten-year  policy)— signifi' 
cantly  increase  the  chance  that  nu' 
clear  weapons  and  American  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  exploded  in  some 
crisis  that  could  be  next  week  or  next 
month.  However,  these  choices,  on 
the  whole,  won’t  come  into  fruition 
until  the  early  1990s.  There  exists  a 
new  set  of  nuclear  weapons  which,  I 
think,  very  significantly  increases  the 
instability  of  the  nuclear  balance  and 
the  chance  that  nuclear  weapons  will 
be  used  in  a  crisis.  I  believe  our  risks 
are  going  up.  And  whatever  you 
thought  the  risks  were  in  the  fifties, 
sixties,  and  seventies— you  may  well 
have  been  right,  whatever  your  guess 
—I  put  it  to  you  that  those  risks 
should  be  seen  as  getting  higher  over 
the  next  ten  years. 

Most  of  these  weapons  are  de- 
signed  for  the  mission  of  making  our 
nation  credible  by  improving  our  abiL 
lty  to  carry  out  the  U.S.  initiation  of 
strategic  nuclear  war.  That’s  true  of 
the  MX  missile,  rather  obviously.  It’s 
also  true  of  the  D5,  or  Trident  II  mis' 
sile,  which  has  not  yet  been  tested.  It 
does  not  yet  exist,  you  might  say,  ex' 
cept  in  many  billions  of  research 
dollars,  but  it  is  coming  closer  to  test 
and  will  be  deployed  in  1989.  It  is  a 
missile  that  threatens— which  has  the 
accuracy  from  a  submarine— to  destroy 
Soviet  hardened  silos  (Soviet  missiles 
in  their  silos)  before  those  missiles  are 
launched.  There  is  no  benefit  in  de' 


stroying  a  silo  that  has  already 
launched  its  missile. 

The  only  use  for  the  enormous 
money  and  significant  ingenuity  that  is 
going  into  this  is  to  create  the  capabiL 
ity  to  hit  that  missile  before  it  has  been 
launched  despite  its  being  protected 
by  concrete  in  the  silo  and,  thus,  to 
serve  in  an  American  first  strike.  We 
are  building  the  Trident  II  not  because 
we  want  a  first  strike  but  only  because 
we  want  to  threaten  the  first  strike. 
And  why?  To  assure  the  Soviets  that 
if  they  retaliated  to  our  little  tactical 
nuclear  weapons— such  as  a  neutron 
bomb  with  a  relatively  small  kill' 
ing  radius— when  used  against  their 
allies,  they  would  risk  our  escalation 
by  the  Pershing,  a  very  accurate  inter- 
mediate-range  weapon,  or  Cruise  mis- 
siles.  And  if  they  retaliated  to  that, 
they  would  be  risking  our  using  our 
first  strike. 

The  hopes,  of  course,  are  that, 
faced  with  any  such  risk,  the  Soviets 
would  back  down.  Certainly,  our  lead- 
ers  see  in  every  such  instance  they  can 
imagine  that  justice  would  be  on  our 
side,  that  the  Soviets  should,  in  a 
moral  sense,  back  down  and,  if  they 
don’t  listen,  that  we  then  want  to 
make  sure  that  in  a  practical,  pruden- 
tial  sense  they  will  back  down.  But 
this  is  not  the  real  essence  of  the  issue. 
Whether  our  leaders  thin\  they  are  in 
the  right  or  whether  they  are  in  the 
right  is  not  the  issue. 

Let’s  talk  as  humanists  about  con- 
sequences.  We  are  building  machinery 
for  carrying  out  the  initiation  of  nu- 
clear  war  against  the  Soviets,  and  the 
Soviets  are,  in  fact,  building  compara- 
ble  machinery  several  years  behind  us 
in  each  case.  Unlike  the  Challenger, 
which  was  not  designed  to  explode 
under  any  circumstances,  or  a  nuclear 
reactor,  which  is  not  designed  to  ex- 
plode  although  we  know  it  could  have 
a  core  meltdown  by  accident,  these 
nuclear  weapons  are  meant  to  explode 
under  some  circumstances.  These  cir- 
cumstances  are  rather  definable  politi- 
cally,  and,  where  they  are  not,  they 
are  circumstances  of  responding  to  a 
president’s— a  human  president’s— de- 
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There  is  nothing  we 
do  with  greater  urgency 
or  on  which  we  expend 
more  funding  and 
comparable  ingenuity 
and  brilliance  than 
devising  schemes  to 
end  most  life  on  Earth. 


termination  to  explode  them. 

If  the  Soviets  and  every  other  op- 
ponent  that  we  have  made  such 
threats  against— such  as  the  Chinese 
or  the  Koreans  or  the  Indochinese- 
back  down,  if  their  successors  in  the 
Third  World  always  back  down,  then 
the  likelihood  is  very  low  that  we  will 
explode  our  weapons.  The  Soviets 
back  up  most  of  those  people,  though, 
and  they  spent  a  trillion  dollars  with 
the  precise,  explicit  human  motivation 
of  never  again  having  to  back  down  as 
they  once  did  in  Cuba.  That  does  not 
mean  that  they  won't.  We  can  hope, 
and  I  do  hope,  that  they  will  back 
down  in  such  a  confrontation,  just  as  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  back  down 
or  that  somebody  would  back  down. 

I  don’t  have  a  religious  basis  for 
confidence,  as  do  many  of  my  friends, 
that  that  will  always  happen.  How 
does  religion  come  into  this?  Well,  it 
follows  from  what  I  said  that,  if  some' 
body  doesn’t  back  down  and  the 
threat  gets  made,  we  lose  maybe  not 
all  life  on  earth— maybe  humans  sur- 
vive— but  we  lose  half  a  billion  people 
or  a  billion  or  two  billion— half  the 
world’s  population.  I  wish  I  had  a  basis 
for  assurance  and  confidence  that  this 
could  not  happen.  But  I  don’t. 

We  can  look  then  to  the  human 
species  itself— its  qualities  of  compas¬ 
sion  and  concern  and  intelligence  and 
rationality  and  freedom.  That  is  the 
basis  for  the  hope  that  I  feel.  It’s  not  a 
basis  for  assurance,  though.  So,  I  guess 
humanism  isn’t  my  religion  in  that 
sense,  and,  if  it’s  not  my  opiate,  I  don’t 
have  one.  And  it  isn’t  that  I  don’t  feel 
the  need  for  one.  Very  often,  as  Marx 
said,  religion  is  the  heart  of  a  heartless 
world,  the  opiate  of  the  masses.  It  ful¬ 
fills  a  quite  desperate  need  to  believe 
that  there  is  better  than  a  chance  to 
believe  that  somehow  we  will  go  on. 
As  I  say,  I  simply  don't  have  that,  and 
I  don’t  know  how  many  humanists  do. 

But  I  think  that  the  reality  we  are 
facing  is  a  reality  in  which  humans  are 
preparing  to  extinguish  this  species 
and  all  others  or  a  very  large  fraction 
of  themselves  and  others.  We  are  pre¬ 
paring  that.  Our  tax  dollars  are  prepar¬ 


ing  it.  We  have  no  project  in  this  soci¬ 
ety  in  which  more  people,  more  scien¬ 
tists,  more  engineers,  more  rational¬ 
ists,  or  more  religious  people  are  en¬ 
gaged.  There  is  nothing  we  do  with 
greater  urgency  or  on  which  we  ex¬ 
pend  more  funding  and  comparable  in¬ 
genuity  and  brilliance  than  devising 
schemes— for  the  best  of  purposes,  as 
our  president  sees  them— to  end  most 
life  on  Earth,  or  perhaps  half  of  it  or  all 
of  it. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can’s  faith  in  democracy  because  we 
do  have  more  democracy  than  almost 
anybody  else— not  really  quite  every¬ 
body  but  as  much  as  any  large  country 
has  ever  had.  It  hasn’t  protected  us 
nor  has  the  faith  some  people  have  in 
capitalism.  And  socialism  doesn’t  look 
better  on  this  score.  To  the  extent 
that  Soviets  can  be  called  socialists, 
which  is  obviously  very  problematic,  a 
lack  of  capitalism  has  not  protected 
them.  And  certainly  rationalism,  sci¬ 
entism,  and  technologism  have  not 
protected  the  Soviets  from  exactly 
comparable  choices.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  their  policy  is  exactly  the  same  or 
has  exactly  the  same  motives,  but  we 
are  talking  consequences  here.  Their 
weapons  will  have  very  comparable 
consequences  if  they  go  off.  They  are 
designed  to  go  off  in  certain  circum¬ 


stances,  and  those  circumstances  seem 
to  be  very  possible.  But  more  than  just 
possible,  these  circumstances  seem  in¬ 
creasingly  possible— constituting  a 
challenge,  then,  to  almost  any  kind  of 
faith. 


A  CAUSE  FOR  HOPE? 

Really,  I  could  hardly  find  any  basis 
for  hope  in  the  current  situation  given 
the  recalcitrance  of  our  policies  in  the 
face  of  the  largest  movement  for  social 
change  that  we’ve  probably  ever  seen 
—the  Freeze  Movement  here  and  in 
Europe— and  that  movement’s  almost 
total  lack  of  favorable  consequences 
that  anyone  could  point  out.  It’s  very 
hard  to  find  a  basis  for  hope  for  change 
in  those  circumstances,  and  many  peo¬ 
ple  have,  in  effect,  given  up  hope.  I 
understand  what  they  feel.  But  I  will 
say  that  this  brings  immediately  to 
mind— and  this  has  a  hopeful  sign— the 
last  time  I  felt  this  way,  and  that  was 
the  year  after  the  Pentagon  Papers 
were  given  out. 

I  have,  in  fact,  felt  quite  hopeless 
since  this  past  fall  and  part  of  spring 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  one  of  them 
being  the  media’s  neglecting  to  publi¬ 
cize  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
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finally  done  something  I  thought  so  im- 
portant  for  them  to  do.  I’d  been  urging 
it  by  taking  every  occasion  I  could  to 
suggest  to  the  Soviets,  to  the  point  of 
going  and  doing  civil  disobedience  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  they  should  in¬ 
itiate  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing 
and  call  on  the  United  States  to  join 
them.  They  should  create  a  new  envi¬ 
ronment  for  U.S.  decision  making  to 
take  place  in— one  in  which  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  were  not  testing  and  were,  in¬ 
stead,  confronting  the  United  States 
clearly  with  the  choice:  “If  you  test 
after  a  certain  deadline,  that  has  clear- 
cut,  unequivocal  consequences.  If  you 
don’t  test,  we  won’t  test.  If  you  do 
test,  the  arms  race  goes  on.  The  choice 
is  now  yours.”  Pass  the  trigger  on  the 
arms  race,  if  you  like,  to  the  United 
States. 

My  suggestion  to  the  Soviets  was 
not  in  the  spirit  that  would  cause  Rea¬ 
gan  to  pick  up  that  challenge,  then  or 
now.  But  I  had  learned,  in  1969,  1970, 
and  1971,  incontrovertibly,  that  I  had 
been  wrong:  the  president  was  not  the 
state  or  the  king  or  the  government. 
We  did  have  other  branches,  and  the 
public  informed  was  sovereign  and 
could  change  those  policies  through 
Congress. 

The  Vietnam  War  was  changed, 
was  ended,  by  Congress  cutting  off 
the  funds  for  the  war— actually  for  the 
bombing  and  for  military  operations  in 
Indochina.  This  was  done  against  the 
will  of  presidents  as  powerful  and 
determined  to  continue  the  war  as  we 
had  ever  had,  and  it  ended  the  war. 
The  Vietnamese,  with  all  their  cour¬ 
age  and  determination— no  stronger, 
more  efficient,  more  dedicated  revolu¬ 
tionary  force  had  ever  been  seen— 
could  not  end  that  war  by  themselves. 
They  could  not  stop  our  bombers  from 
flying.  Only  the  American  people 
could  do  that.  And  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  did  do  that.  We  did  that.  As 
Nixon  said  accusingly,  the  American 
people  took  that  war  away  from  him. 

The  American  people  did  that.  It 
was  unprecedented.  It  showed  that  it 
was  possible.  We  are  not  able  to  say 
now  that  certain  things  are  not  possi¬ 


ble  if  the  president  doesn’t  want  them. 
It  was  plausible  before  and  it  is  plausi¬ 
ble  now  to  an  approximation.  But,  you 
can’t  say  it's  impossible  and  therefore 
we  are  now  relieved  of  responsibility 
for  acting  as  humans  to  change  a  policy 
unless  we  can  get  the  president  to 
agree,  because  it  has  happened  once! 


DEFUNDING  THE  ARMS  RACE 

The  fact  is  that  the  funds  were  cut  off 
for  the  Vietnam  War  and  therefore 
could  be  cut  off  now  for  the  arms  race. 
I  believe  that  that  is  the  way  in  which 
the  arms  race  will  stop— if  it  does.  I 
think  it  will  have  to  be  by  Congress 
cutting  off  money,  probably  from  a 
Democrat  as  much  as  a  Republican 
president.  Congress  will  have  to  be 
willing  to  do  it,  and  that  means  the 
public  must  define  this  as  a  high 
enough  priority,  which  they  haven’t 
yet  done  as  they  did  in  the  case  of 
Vietnam.  The  public  must  determine 
that  we  cannot  spend  our  life’s  work, 
our  energy,  and  our  tax  money  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  reckless,  immoral,  evil,  and 
dangerous  activity.  It  must  stop.  Con¬ 
gress  has  the  ability  to  do  it. 

The  two  presidents  could,  in  fact, 
stop  the  arms  race  in  their  next  sum¬ 
mit  meeting,  whenever  that  is.  State¬ 
ments  that  you  can’t  do  that  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  that  it  takes  months  and 
years  of  negotiating  the  details,  are 
false.  They  are  deceptive  statements. 
Reagan  could  have  said  to  Gorbachev 
at  the  last  summit,  “We  will  not  test 
nuclear  weapons  underground,  nor 
ballistic  missiles,  if  you  don’t.”  And  if 
Gorbachev  said,  “We  won’t  do  it,  if 
you  don’t,”  the  major  part  of  the  arms 
race  would  be  over  in  the  time  it  took 
them  to  shake  hands.  It  could  have 
been  settled  in  that  first  meeting.  Re¬ 
member  when  Reagan  had  his  coat  off 
and  Gorbachev  was  getting  up?  By  the 
time  they  got  to  the  door,  the  arms 
race  could  have  been  over.  That’s  how 
much  negotiation  was  necessary,  con¬ 
sidering  that  Gorbachev  had  made 
both  of  these  proposals  before  and  was 


not  testing  nuclear  weapons  at  that 
time. 

You  can’t  be  sure  that  he  would 
have  agreed.  But  you  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  would  have,  and,  in 
any  case,  this  would  have  amounted 
to  testing  whether  he  meant  what  he 
said.  Reagan  isn’t  going  to  do  that.  He 
doesn’t  want  the  arms  race  to  end 
because  he  believes  we  need  these 
weapons  to  threaten.  He  believes  it 
with  all  his  heart,  sincerity,  patrio¬ 
tism,  and  whatever.  I  don’t  think 
that’s  going  to  change. 

Pat  Schroeder  of  Colorado  has  in¬ 
itiated  a  bill  calling  for  cutting  off  fund¬ 
ing  for  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
unless  the  Soviets  are  testing.  That 
bill  bypasses  the  president,  although  it 
relies  upon  him  to  say  that  the  Soviets 
aren’t  testing. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  of  you.  How 
many  people  have  not  been  aware  of 
the  following  fact:  the  Soviet  Union, 
having  stopped  nuclear  testing  on  Au¬ 
gust  6,  1985,  and  proposing  both  an 
open-ended  moratorium  if  the  United 
States  joined  it  and  comprehensive 
test-ban  negotiations  for  a  treaty,  has 
not  tested  nuclear  weapons  since  this 
past  August?  I’ve  been  asking  that 
question  for  the  past  eight  or  nine 
months,  and  I’m  never  surprised  at 
how  few  people  know  this.  It’s  too  bad 
that  it  hasn’t  been  well  known,  be¬ 
cause,  of  course,  the  moratorium  final¬ 
ly  expired  March  3 1 .  There  is  no  arms 
race  today.  But,  there  will  be  when 
the  U.S.  tests  its  next  weapon. 

That’s  the  choice  the  American 
people  face.  Talk  about  choices  and 
consequences:  it’s  rather  clear  cut. 
The  president  has  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  every  reason  to  find  out  if  it’s 
true  that  the  Soviets  will  not  test  if  we 
do  not,  and  he  knows  there  has  been 
no  testing  until  now. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  35 

Daniel  Ellsberg  is  a  world-renowned 
economist  and  peace  activist.  He  is  per¬ 
haps  best  \nown  for  releasing  “The  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers”  in  1971.  Today,  he  serves 
on  the  strategy  tas\  force  of  the  Huclear 
Weapons  Freeze  Campaign. 
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SCIENTIFIC  ILLITERACY 

The  1986  Humanist  Pioneer  Award  recipient  weighs  the  real 
costs  of  pseudoscience  to  today's  students. 


FREDERICK  EDWORDS 


W  ■  ■  he  world  today,  and  especially  the 

United  States,  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
period  of  dramatic  scientific,  technological, 
and  social  change  unparalleled  in  human 
history.  Numerous  new  discoveries,  de- 
velopments,  and  ideas  have  converged  at 
once  on  humanity  and  have  begun  to 
alter  the  way  the  world  thinks  and  operates. 

In  many  ways,  the  social  changes  we  are  experi- 
encing  have  been  fostered  by  new  technologies 
which,  in  turn,  have  been  made  possible  through  re- 
cent  scientific  discoveries.  Much  has  been  written 
about  how  our  lives,  values,  economic  relationships, 
and  sense  of  our  place  in  the  world  are  being  trans- 
formed  by  such  things  as  effective  birth  control  de- 
vices,  surrogate  parenting,  robotics,  high-tech  farm¬ 
ing,  alternate  energy,  satellite  communication,  and 
computerization.  Our  children  will  be  even  more  af¬ 
fected.  Each  new  technology  has  traceable  roots  in 
modern  science.  For  example,  the  discovery  of  the 
DNA  molecule  made  possible  gene  splicing  and  the 
patenting  of  new  life  forms.  Discoveries  in  physics 
made  possible  television,  computers,  some  forms  of 
alternate  energy,  and  space  exploration.  Discoveries 
in  biology  and  chemistry  made  possible  developments 
in  drugs  and  medical  technology.  Discoveries  in  bot¬ 
any  and  chemistry  are  making  possible  new  foods  and 
energy  sources.  The  list  goes  on.  Clearly,  we  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  world  revolutionized  by  science. 

And  yet,  isn’t  it  ironic  that  most  people  living  in 
this  world  or  even  in  the  United  States— the  most  sci¬ 
entifically  and  technologically  advanced  nation  on  the 
globe— do  not  understand  the  scientific  method?  Even 
literate  people— people  who  have  had  thirteen  years 
of  formal  education  in  our  society,  read  books,  heard 


lectures,  watched  television  documentaries,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  attended  college— often  still  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  way  science  works.  Furthermore,  they  rare¬ 
ly  have  even  a  conversational  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  most  significant  scientific  discoveries  or  major 
theories  of  our  century. 

How  many  people  could  tell  you  much,  if  any¬ 
thing,  about  charmed  quarks,  gluons,  black  holes, 
quasars,  cladistics,  punctuated  equilibrium,  genetic 
drift,  recombination  of  DNA,  or  something  called 
Australopithecus  afarensis ?  Yet,  these  words  involve 
matters  that  spell  the  transformation  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  physics,  the  universe,  the  classification  of  life 
forms,  evolution,  chemistry,  and  the  origin  of  our 
own  species.  Why  don’t  most  people  know  about 
them?  Why  aren’t  our  children  assigned  the  book 
Albert  Einstein  wrote  that  explains  relativity  in 
terms  understandable  by  anyone  with  a  high  school 
education?  Why  are  people,  instead,  told  that  Ein¬ 
stein’s  theory  is  too  esoteric  to  be  grasped  by  the 
general  population? 

Is  it  that  most  educated  people,  particularly 
Americans,  aren’t  interested  in  science?  Is  it  that 
they  don’t  care  about  theoretical  things,  new  devel¬ 
opments,  and  the  frontiers  of  knowledge? 

A[onsense! 

They  care  very  much  about  these  things.  It  is  just 
that  for  some  reason  their  attention  has  often  been 
directed  away  from  the  exciting  realm  of  real  science 
and  toward  the  fantasy  world  of  pseudoscience. 

The  same  people  who  couldn’t  tell  you  what  a 
gluon  is  to  save  their  lives  could  tell  you  volumes 
about  pyramid  power,  iridology,  biorhythms,  kirlian 
photography,  psychokinesis,  and  flood  geology. 

Who  are  these  people?  We  are  these  people.  We 
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have  all  suffered  together  through  the 
same  education  and  the  same  culture, 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  food  for  thought 
we  have  been  served.  It  is  time  to  rec¬ 
ognise  that  we  have  not  been  served 
well,  that  we  have  legitimate  grounds 
for  complaint,  and  that  we  must  act 
now  to  ensure  that  the  next  genera' 
tion  is  not  raised  on  the  same  paltry 
fare. 


It  is  inexcusable  that,  in  such 
an  advanced  nation  as  this,  it 
becomes  headline  news  when 
the  California  state  superin' 
tendent  of  public  instruction 
wants  to  have  evolution  ade' 
i  quately  covered  in  science 
textbooks.  Should  this  still  be  a  con' 
troversial  issue?  Are  there  really  rea' 
sons  why  he  shouldn’t  want  to  do  it? 
Does  it  make  sense  to  think  that  the 
voters  might  throw  him  out  if  he  gets 
the  state  to  stop  using  substandard 
teaching  materials? 

Yet,  it  was  indeed  a  controversial 
issue  when  Bill  Honig  launched  a  pro' 
gram  to  improve  the  quality  of  educa' 
tion  in  California.  There  were  those 
who,  believing  the  earth  and  universe 
to  be  a  mere  ten  thousand  years  old, 
were  offended  at  the  notion  of  millions 
and  billions  of  years  of  change.  These 
same  people,  believing  that  almost  the 
entire  fossil  record  was  laid  down 
within  a  single  year  during  a  world- 
wide  flood  occurring  around  4000  bce, 
were  offended  at  the  notion  of  the  geo- 
logic  column.  And  it  was  these  people 
—believing  that  life  forms  must  have 
been  specially  created,  yet  that  all  life 
on  the  planet  today  is  descended  from 
a  few  “basic  kinds”  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  that  survived  that  flood  in  a  big 
boat— who  were  offended  by  the 
teaching  of  evolution.  These  people, 
the  so-called  scientific  creationists, 
have  had  tremendous  political  clout. 
Their  major  legislative  effort,  the 
Louisiana  creationism  law,  will  now 
come  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
They  have  caused  havoc  in  our  public 


schools  from  coast  to  coast  and  are  not 
about  to  stop. 

In  the  face  of  this  we  must  ask, 
“Whose  educational  system  is  it,  any¬ 
way?”  Does  it  belong  to  the  people,  or 
to  the  pseudoscientists?  Is  the  job  of 
education  to  provide  state-of-the-art 
knowledge  in  each  area  of  study,  or 
should  the  focus  be  to  avoid  conflict 
with  vocal  religious  minorities  who 
have  a  very  different  agenda  for  our 
public  schools? 

You  can’t  answer  these  questions 
until  you  have  looked  closely  at  the 
science  textbooks  used  in  the  United 
States  and,  because  Canadian  schools 
buy  from  American  publishers,  in 
Canada  as  well.  It  is  these  textbooks 
that  are  responsible  in  part  for  today’s 
current  widespread  scientific  illiter¬ 
acy.  And  it  is  this  scientific  illiteracy 
that  has  made  possible  the  growth  of 
pseudoscience. 

If  you  have  not  read  a  public 
school  science  textbook  lately,  you  are 
probably  in  for  a  shock.  Certainly  the 
scientists  and  educators  who  chal¬ 
lenged  the  textbooks  submitted  for 
adoption  in  California  were  taken 
aback.  They  could  not  believe  that 
modern  publishers  would  offer  such  in¬ 
accurate  and  ill-conceived  material 
under  the  guise  of  science  education. 
Let  me  provide  a  few  examples. 

One  textbook  stated  that  scien¬ 
tists  “believe  dinosaurs  to  have  inhab¬ 
ited  the  earth.”  This  sounds  more  like 
a  confession  of  faith  than  a  position 
based  upon  evidence  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  body  of  knowledge  since 
the  Renaissance.  Yet,  when  complaint 
was  made  about  this  at  a  textbook 
hearing,  one  defender  of  the  book  de¬ 
clared  that  frequent  use  of  the  phrase 
“some  scientists  believe”  was  quite 
appropriate  because  Rational  Geo¬ 
graphic  used  the  phrase  in  its  Novem¬ 
ber  1985  issue  and  that  ought  to  settle 
the  matter. 

This  same  man  boasted  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  firming  up  state¬ 
ments  in  one  textbook.  He  had 
changed  the  sentence,  “many  scien¬ 
tists  think  that  dinosaurs  were  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  modern  reptiles”  to  the 


more  strongly  worded,  “scientists  clas¬ 
sify  dinosaurs  as  the  ancestors  of  mod¬ 
ern  reptiles.”  What  he  didn’t  seem  to 
know  was  that  scientists  do  not  classi¬ 
fy  dinosaurs  as  the  ancestors  of  mod¬ 
ern  reptiles.  Modern  reptiles  come 
from  an  entirely  separate  evolutionary 
line.  Dinosaurs  are  the  ancestors  of 
modern  birds. 

Furthermore,  most  people  seemed 
to  miss  the  point  that  timid  utterances 
about  subjects  related  to  evolution  are 
not  the  way  to  be  “scientific.”  After 
all,  none  of  the  textbooks  describe  gen¬ 
etics  as  “the  study  of  beliefs  about  the 
possibility  of  inheritance”  or  state 
guardedly  that  “most  astronomers  be¬ 
lieve  that  Saturn  has  rings.”  Genetics 
and  astronomy  are  not  as  “controver¬ 
sial”  as  evolution  (since  there  are  few¬ 
er  religious  objections  to  current  scien¬ 
tific  conclusions  in  these  areas),  so 
statements  are  allowed  to  be  bolder. 

In  any  event,  this  is  the  sort  of 
education  our  children  are  receiving.  It 
is  also  the  sort  of  education  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  boards  of  education  had  re¬ 
ceived.  This  became  painfully  obvious 
during  the  textbook  hearings  before 
the  California  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  when  one  board  member  found 
perplexing  the  scientific  view  that  the 
north  and  south  poles  have  changed 
places  several  times  in  the  history  of 
our  planet.  She  wondered  why  scien¬ 
tists  couldn’t  make  up  their  minds!  She 
also  found  evolution  unconvincing  be¬ 
cause  she  could  not  imagine  how  asex¬ 
ual  life  forms  could  ever  evolve  into 
male  and  female  forms.  Nonetheless, 
she  said  she  was  in  favor  of  science  be¬ 
cause  it  had  made  possible  cosmetics 
and  skin  creams. 


In  a  recent  poll  commissioned 
by  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation,  it  was  learned  how 
woefully  uneducated  Ameri¬ 
cans  are.  Over  40  percent  of 
those  polled  believed  that 
»  “rocket  launchings  and  other 
space  activities  have  caused  changes 
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P seudoscience,  in  its 
own  way,  becomes  anti- 
science.  And  if  science 
research  grants  dry  up, 
what  will  happen  to 
the  space  program, 
nuclear  technology,  the 
search  for  fossil  fuels 
and  alternate  energy 
sources,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  medicines? 


in  our  weather”  and  that  “it  is  likely 
that  some  of  the  unidentified  flying 
objects  that  have  been  reported  are 
really  space  vehicles  from  other  civili- 
nations.”  Forty  percent  agreed  that 
“some  numbers  are  especially  lucky  for 
some  people.”  In  the  same  survey, 
people  were  asked  to  rate  their  own 
understanding  of  a  few  modern  tech' 
nological  terms.  Eighty- two  percent 
felt  they  had  a  general  understanding 
of  radiation,  which  is  surprising  since 
only  67  percent  felt  they  understood 
how  a  telephone  works.  A  mere  57 
percent  felt  they  grasped  the  workings 
of  computer  software,  and  only  49  per¬ 
cent  felt  confident  talking  about  the 
gross  national  product.  These  results 
led  organisers  of  a  recent  science  con¬ 
ference,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  and  others,  to  de¬ 
clare  boldly: 

Evidence  abounds  that  we  are 
graduating  students  who  are  un¬ 
prepared  and  unable  to  grasp 
even  day-to-day  issues— the 
technical  content  of  issues  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  safety  of  contracep¬ 
tive  devices  or  nutrition  to  ro¬ 
botics,  gene-splicing,  or  the  re¬ 
cent  explosion  of  the  space  shut¬ 
tle  Challenger. 

This  has  become  a  major  concern  in  a 
nation  so  dependent  upon  science  and 
technology. 

But,  as  noted  before,  it  is  not  a 
lack  of  interest  in  science  that  lies  at 
the  root.  It  is  positive  belief  in  pseudo¬ 
scientific  ideas,  particularly  those  that 
are  religiously  motivated,  and  harsh 
opposition  to  mainstream  science  that 
is  the  real  problem.  So  long  as  “scien¬ 
tific”  creationists  remain  persuasive, 
the  public  will  find  it  easy  to  buy  into 
the  notion  that  effective  teaching  of 
evolution  constitutes  “secular  human¬ 
ism.”  So  long  as  science  itself  is  some¬ 
times  viewed  as  “cold”  and  “material¬ 
istic,”  people  will  seek  the  supposedly 


“warmer”  ideas  of  mysticism,  especial¬ 
ly  mysticism  that  they  think  is  made 
possible  through  discoveries  on  the 
frontier  of  the  “New  Physics.” 

But  there  is  more  at  stake  here 
than  simple  public  ignorance:  there  is 
the  issue  of  the  freedom  of  scientists  to 
carry  on  their  research.  Some  creation¬ 
ists  want  to  require  that  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  spent  on  “evolution  research”  an 
equal  amount  is  spent  on  “creation  re¬ 
search.”  They  want  national  park 
guides  to  be  required  to  give  the  cre¬ 
ationist  explanation  of  natural  won¬ 
ders  side  by  side  with  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  explanation.  And  they  want 
museums  to  carry  creation  exhibits  to 
match  the  evolution  exhibits. 

What  would  be  the  effects  of  such 
policies?  Since  creationists  hold  that 
the  universe  is  only  ten  thousand 
years  old,  this  makes  modern  astron¬ 
omy  a  joke.  Since  they  reject  radio¬ 
metric  dating  as  invalid,  they  contra¬ 
dict  modern  nuclear  physics.  Since 
they  argue  that  Earth  is  only  ten  thou¬ 
sand  years  old  as  well,  they  are  at 
odds  with  geology.  Since  they  are  of¬ 
fended  by  the  human  and  animal  fami¬ 
ly  tree,  they  must  oppose  most  of  mod¬ 
ern  biochemistry. 

Pseudoscience,  in  its  own  way,  be¬ 
comes  antiscience.  And  if  research 
grants  dry  up  in  these  areas,  what  will 


happen  to  the  space  program,  nuclear 
technology,  the  search  for  fossil  fuels 
and  alternate  energy  sources,  and  the 
development  of  new  medicines?  What 
will  happen  to  American  leadership  in 
these  areas  and,  with  it,  the  American 
economy? 

Fortunately,  American  creation¬ 
ists,  mystics,  and  other  pseudoscien¬ 
tists  cannot  make  scientific  knowledge 
disappear.  At  best,  they  can  only 
make  it  disappear  from  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.  They  can  only  foster  a  scientific  il¬ 
literacy  that  will  hand  world  leader¬ 
ship  to  other  nations,  leaving  us  in  the 
dust  of  history.  They  can  only  ham¬ 
string  and  retard  new  developments 
capable  of  eventually  improving  the  lot 
of  the  world's  peoples.  They  can’t  stop 
progress  altogether.  Humanity  will 
survive  and  prosper  in  spite  of  them, 
even  if  none  of  us  alive  today  lives  to 
see  the  result. 

But,  somehow,  I’m  not  consoled 
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THE  IRRATIONAL  BASIS 

OF  ETHICS 

The  emotional,  naturalistic  basis  of  ethics  offers  alternatives 
to  traditional  moral  and  ethical  systems. 


LUCIA  K. 

Moral  and  ethical  systems  attempt 
to  provide  answers  to  how  and 
why  human  beings  ought  to  be' 
have  toward  one  another.  Many 
such  systems  have  been  deveh 
oped  during  the  course  of  human 
•  history.  The  justification  for 
claiming  that  such  systems  are  binding  on  human  con' 
duct  has  come  from  two  different  sources:  by  an  ap- 
peal  to  authority  or  by  an  appeal  to  reason.  However, 

I  feel  that  neither  appeal  is  sufficient  to  either  justify 
or  explain  human  ethical  behavior  and  that  no  ethical 
or  moral  system  can  be  simultaneously  complete,  com 
sistent,  and  universalized. 

In  order  to  substantiate  these  claims,  we  need  to 
explore  the  nature  of  both  types  of  ethical  systems 
and  to  discover  why  both  types  of  systems  must  be 
either  incomplete  or  inconsistent  or  both.  We  then 
need  to  explore  our  biological,  evolutionary  heritage 
to  find  the  source  of  an  ineradicable  nonrational  com' 
ponent  intrinsic  to  all  ethical  systems  and,  in  so 
doing,  discover  why  human  ethical  systems  can’t  be 
made  universal.  Finally,  we  will  examine  the  concept 
of  the  ethical  circle  and  its  consequences  for  human 
ethical  choices. 

For  the  purpose  of  my  discussion,  I  will  define  all 
systems  of  conduct  that  claim  their  justification  from 
an  appeal  to  authority  as  “authoritarian”  or  “moral” 
systems,  while  those  that  claim  their  justification 
from  an  appeal  to  reason  I  will  define  as  “rational”  or 
“ethical”  systems. 


B.  HALL 

AUTHORITARIAN  SYSTEMS 

Moral  rules  are  assumed  to  possess  three  features. 
First,  they  are  complete:  it  is  not  necessary  to  look 
elsewhere  than  to  your  authority  for  answers  to 
moral  questions.  Second,  they  are  consistent:  all 
moral  problems  have  one  and  only  one  best  solution. 
Third,  they  are  absolute:  these  complete,  consistent 
moral  rules  must  apply  to  every  human  being  capable 
of  moral  choice  under  all  similar  circumstances.  The 
authority  upon  which  moral  systems  are  based  may 
either  be  supernatural,  consensual  (by  group  consem 
sus),  or  intuitional  (by  individual  intuition). 

Since  the  majority  of  the  Western  world  believes 
that  moral  rules  are  the  pronouncements  of  a  super' 
natural  deity  and  are  of  divine,  rather  than  human, 
origin,  we  need  to  examine  the  characteristics  of  this 
ethical  authorization  in  some  detail. 

A  moral  system  based  upon  the  belief  in  a  super¬ 
natural  authority  assumes  that  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be  any  human  input  into  the  system’s  moral  rules. 
Thus,  believers  in  such  a  religious  or  moral  system  are 
held  accountable  to  the  system  but  not  for  it.  Ah 
though  its  pronouncements  must  be  followed  to  the 
letter  to  please  the  deity,  the  righteousness  of  this 
supernatural  moral  system  does  not  need  to  be  ques' 
tioned.  As  a  result,  followers  of  such  a  moral  system 
are  curiously  detached  from  any  of  the  human  conse' 
quences  of  their  actions.  As  long  as  the  “right”  peo' 
pie  are  treated  decently  or  indecently— cared  for  or 
murdered— according  to  the  laws  of  the  deity,  the 
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Clearly,  authoritarian 
ethics  are  neither 
complete  nor  consistent, 
and,  when  they  are 
held  as  absolutes,  they 
are  often  highly 
destructive  to  human 
life  and  freedoms. 


religious  believer  has  performed  mor¬ 
ally. 

However,  the  ability  of  such  moral 
systems  to  compel  our  obedience  is  of 
necessity  only  as  good  as  the  quality  of 
the  authority  upon  which  they  are 
based.  If  I  were  to  claim  that  my  god  is 
better  than  yours  and  that,  therefore, 
its  authority  is  stronger,  I  would  feel 
justified  in  murdering  you  if  my  god  so 
required  it.  You  would  most  probably 
wish  to  claim  a  higher  authority  for 
your  god,  and  so  on.  The  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  of  such  an  exchange  is,  of  course, 
an  infinite,  omnipotent,  omniscient 
god,  such  as  that  claimed  by  Christi¬ 
anity.  It  is  hoped  that  embedding 
moral  rules  within  such  a  god  will 
make  them  complete,  as  there  is  no 
higher  authority  to  go  to  for  moral  pro¬ 
nouncements. 

However,  the  infinities  contained 
in  such  a  conception  lead  to  paradox, 
as  has  been  amply  shown  by  both 
theologians  and  mathematicians.  Since 
this  paradox  was  reached  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  provide  complete  authority,  a 
moral  system  embedded  in  such  a  god 
cannot  be  complete  without  leading  to 
paradox  as  well.  The  best  such  a  moral 
system  can  hope  for  is  to  be  consistent 
without  being  complete. 

Much  the  same  argument  can  be 
given  for  consensual  and  intuitional 
moral  systems.  Their  authority  is  even 
more  limited  and  cannot  be  presumed 
to  be  complete.  Thus,  they  can  at  best 
only  be  consistent. 

However,  history  and  science 
have  shown  that  moral  systems  based 
upon  appeals  to  authority  have  turned 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  particu¬ 
lar  culture’s  biases  encoded  into  ab¬ 
solutes.  These  cultural  prejudices— 
based  entirely  upon  accidents  of  loca¬ 
tion,  history,  heritage,  and  emotional 
opinion— can  be  readily  shown  to  be 
inconsistent.  What  is  more,  since 
these  prejudices  are  held  to  be  abso¬ 
lute,  they  are  often  expressed  in  vio¬ 
lent  abuses  of  human  rights.  Genocide 
is  not  an  act  undertaken  by  the  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  mass  murders  brought  about 
by  leaders  such  as  Hitler,  Stalin,  Kho¬ 
meini,  Jim  Jones,  and  Pol  Pot  are  mere¬ 


ly  recent  examples.  All  these  leaders 
believed  that  they  knew  the  single, 
correct,  ethical  direction  humanity 
had  to  take  and  believed  that  they  had 
the  authority  to  force  everyone  within 
the  grasp  of  their  power  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

Clearly,  authoritarian  ethics  are 
neither  complete  nor  consistent,  and, 
when  they  are  held  as  absolutes,  they 
are  often  highly  destructive  to  human 
life  and  freedoms. 

Before  we  leave  this  section,  it  is 
important  to  mention  that  appeals  to 
authority  are  not  a  sufficient  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  existence  of  the  ethical  im¬ 
pulse  in  humankind.  Justification  by  a 
deity  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a 
variation  of  the  argument  by  design, 
and  justification  by  human  authority  is 
nothing  more  than  opinion. 


RATIONAL  ETHICS 

Attempts  to  build  a  code  of  conduct 
based  upon  rational  thought  are  quite 
old.  The  roots  of  such  systems  reach 
at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Stoics,  who 
believed  it  was  necessary  for  the 
human  will  to  regulate  emotion  for  the 
sake  of  inner  peace.  Even  then,  no 
emotion  could  be  indulged  in  unless  for 


a  rational  reason.  Modern  attempts  at 
building  rational  ethics  are  most  clear¬ 
ly  seen  in  rule-  and  act-utilitarianism 
and  situation  ethics. 

Like  their  authoritarian  moral 
counterparts,  ethical  rules  are  thought 
to  be  complete  (since  reason  is  as¬ 
sumed  competent  to  answer  all  moral 
questions),  consistent  (because  reason 
and  logic  are  consistent),  and  capable 
of  being  universalized  (the  equivalent 
of  morally  absolute).  Those  rational 
ethical  systems  which  claim  not  to  be 
rule-based  (situation  ethics  and  act- 
utilitarianism)  are  still  based  upon 
reason  and,  hence,  are  subject  to 
whatever  shortcomings  reason  pos¬ 
sesses.  Rational  ethics  can  also  be 
developed  by  supernatural  (provided 
one  assumes  the  deity  is  rational),  con¬ 
sensual,  or  intuitional  means.  How¬ 
ever,  since  humanism  is  based  upon 
the  metaphysical  assumption  of  natu¬ 
ralism,  we  will  ignore  supernaturally 
based  ethics. 

Any  rational  system  that  attempts 
to  be  both  complete  and  consistent  is 
called  a  formal  system.  Other  exam¬ 
ples  of  formal  systems  are  logic  and 
mathematics.  If  these  formal  systems 
can  be  shown  to  be  both  complete  and 
consistent,  then  by  analogy  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  rational  ethics  to  be  so  as  well. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
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mathematician  Kurt  Godel  showed  in 
1935  that  attempting  to  create  a  for¬ 
mal  system  that  provides  both  features 
leads  inevitably  to  paradox.  All  formal 
systems  contain  within  themselves  un- 
decideable  propositions— that  is,  state¬ 
ments  which  are  true  but  which  can¬ 
not  be  proven  to  be  true  from  within 
the  system  itself. 

Therefore,  if  any  formal  system  is 
to  be  consistent,  it  cannot  be  com¬ 
plete,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  complete,  it 
cannot  be  consistent.  Reason  itself  can 
be  shown  to  be  such  a  system,  since  it 
is  based  upon  logic.  Thus,  by  their 
very  nature,  all  rational  ethical  sys¬ 
tems  contain  within  themselves  ethi¬ 
cal  questions  that  cannot  be  decided 
one  way  or  the  other.  There  are  ac¬ 
tions  which  may  be  ethical  but  which 
cannot  be  proven  to  be  so  by  rational 
argument. 

There  are  several  pertinent  exam¬ 
ples  which  apply  here.  No  ethical  sys¬ 
tem  can  prove  itself  ethical  (the  classic 
Godelian  paradox).  No  ethical  system 
can  prove  that  ethical  systems  should 
be  binding.  No  ethical  system  can 
prove  that  ethical  dilemmas  must  be 
dealt  with.  Just  as  mathematics  cannot 
prove  its  substrate— numbers— must 
exist,  no  ethical  system  can  prove  that 
its  substrate— human  beings— must 
exist.  And  no  ethical  system  can  an¬ 
swer  the  question  of  why  human  be¬ 
ings  have  ethical  impulses  in  the  first 
place. 

Thus,  rational  ethical  systems  can¬ 
not  be  complete.  They  can  be  consis¬ 
tent  only  insofar  as  the  logic  used  to 
build  them  has  been  used  consistently. 
But  they  can  never  be  made  universal, 
as  will  be  explained  in  the  next  sec¬ 
tion. 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  BASIS  OF 
ETHICS 

Traditional  religious  belief  has  as¬ 
sumed  that  a  deity  was  both  the 
source  and  enforcer  of  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  right  ethical  system.  As  secular 
humanists,  however,  we  need  to  dis¬ 


cover  a  naturalistic  explanation  for  the 
ethical  impulse.  Since  the  source  of 
this  impulse  cannot  be  found  in  reason, 
we  need  to  look  to  an  irrational,  emo¬ 
tional  response  that  has  evolved  as 
part  of  the  human  species. 

I  believe  the  best  candidate  to  be 
empathy.  This  ability  to  feel  as 
another  person  feels,  to  be  able  to  put 
yourself  in  their  emotional  situation, 
even  to  wince  involuntarily  when 
someone  bangs  their  funny  bone— this 
is  the  link  that  binds  the  human  race 
together,  that  makes  us  care  about 
how  we  act  toward  others.  Empathy 
has  been  discovered  in  very  young 
children.  Toddlers,  when  they  see 
their  parent  or  other  caretaker  in  dis¬ 
tress,  will  actively  try  to  solve  the 
problem,  either  by  rendering  aid  them¬ 
selves  or  by  seeking  out  an  older  and 
wiser  adult.  Interestingly,  the  trait 
seems  to  be  selfishly  motivated;  an  in¬ 
dividual  rendering  aid  to  another  is  do¬ 
ing  so  partly  to  relieve  his  or  her  own 
empathic  distress. 

The  empathic  response  is  highly 
developed  in  human  beings  because 
children  must  learn  nearly  all  of  their 
behavior,  even  before  language  devel¬ 
ops.  It  allows  very  important  emotion¬ 
al  information  to  be  transmitted  from 
the  parent  to  the  child.  By  observing 
his  or  her  mother’s  reactions  to  his  or 
her  behavior  and  linking  the  emotions 
he  or  she  empathically  mimics  with  his 
or  her  actions,  the  child  learns  not 
only  information  important  to  his  or 
her  survival  but  information  important 
to  the  survival  of  those  upon  whom  he 
or  she  depends. 

Since  all  human  ethical  and  moral 
systems  have  been  motivated  by  the 
empathic  response,  and  since  the  em¬ 
pathic  response  is  an  evolved,  emo¬ 
tional  trait,  it  is  clear  that  ethical 
responses  are  incapable  of  being  uni¬ 
versalized.  Human  beings  must  make 
their  ethical  decisions  in  the  midst  of 
life  and  often  with  incomplete  informa¬ 
tion.  The  emotional  response  of  em¬ 
pathy  is  the  only  method  human  be¬ 
ings  have  of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot 
of  undecideable  moral  and  ethical 
questions.  But,  our  empathic  response 


is  idiosyncratic  and  open  to  a  wide 
range  of  influences,  not  all  of  which 
broaden  its  sympathy.  Every  human 
being  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by  a 
given  empathic  situation,  and  thus 
every  human  being  will  have  different 
ethical  goals  and  will  choose  a  differ¬ 
ent  ethical  system  to  reach  those 
goals.  Even  the  choice  of  appealing  to 
authority  or  reason  to  justify  a  particu¬ 
lar  moral  or  ethical  system  will  be 
made  empathically— and  thus  irration¬ 
ally. 


THE  EMPATHIC  CIRCLE 

The  empathic  response  in  a  child  is 
strongest  toward  those  with  whom 
the  child  feels  some  sort  of  identity. 
Very  young  children  may  sometimes 
have  a  stronger  empathic  response 
toward  an  animated  character  like 
Bambi  or  a  stuffed  animal  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  identify  themselves  more 
with  a  small  animal  than  with  a  large 
human  adult.  The  empathic  response 
in  a  child  is  also  evoked  more  strongly 
toward  those  whom  he  or  she  knows 
well  rather  than  strangers.  This  char¬ 
acteristic  is  often  manipulated,  as 
when  the  child  is  taught  to  “hate  all 
the  people  his  or  her  relatives  hate.’’ 
This  is  why  dehumanization  of  the 
enemy  is  so  common  in  war;  a  “non¬ 
human’’  human  can  be  killed  without 
compunction,  the  empathic  response 
having  been  deliberately  deadened. 

All  of  us  have  around  us  what  I 
call  an  “empathic  circle,”  the  circle  of 
human  beings  around  us  to  whom  we 
feel  our  empathic  response  applies. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  33 
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A  survey  and  comment  about  Old  Testament  and  Mormon 

beliefs  in  Utah. 


WHAT  UTAH  CHILDREN 

BELIEVE 


DUANE  KEOWN 


s  a  new  class  of  students  enters  the  secondary  school  or  college  natural  science  classroom, 
the  teacher  cannot  know  what  “answers”  are  already  in  the  minds  of  the  students  com 
cerning  Earth's  beginning,  the  origin  of  life,  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  human  races— 
questions  open  to  scientific  inquiry  that  may  have  been  previously  answered  for  the 
student  with  the  ready  answers  of  some  religions.  In  Utah,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  (Mormonism)  has  dominated  the  behavior  of  the  people  for  nearly 
150  years.  What  are  the  beliefs  of  the  Mormon  children  of  Utah  as  they  enter  science 
classes  that  may  or  may  not,  depending  upon  the  bias  of  the  teacher,  introduce  them 
to  scientific  explanations  of  natural  phenomena  that  conflict  with  Old  Testament 
and  other  Mormon  theological  answers?  After  many  years  of  teaching  biological 
science  in  Utah  public  schools,  I  returned  to  Utah  and  sampled  beliefs  held  by 
Utah  students  that  may  affect  their  acceptance  of  answers  derived  by  science. 
The  Mormon  religion  is  a  product  of  the  American  frontier  in  the  past  cen¬ 
tury;  it  is  a  hybrid  of  Old  Testament  beliefs  and  American  idealism.  It  was 
begun  in  western  New  York  by  an  intelligent,  imaginative,  but  poorly  educated 
farm  boy  named  Joseph  Smith.  He  had  a  believable  testimony  of  his  meetings 
with  angels  and  other  heavenly  beings,  from  whom  he  said  he  received  a 
divine  record  of  pre-Columbian  American  history,  which  he  called  The  Boo\ 
of  Mormon.  He  claimed  to  be  a  prophet  and  said  that  he  had  direct  commu¬ 
nications  with  God.  With  his  divine  history  of  America  and  claims  of 
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revelations  from  God,  he  soon  had  a 
following  and  organized  the  Mormon 
church.  Joseph  Smith’s  ambition  was 
to  re-create  in  the  nineteenth  century 
what  he  perceived  was  a  replica  of  the 
first  Christian  church  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  times. 

Almost  immediately  his  claims  of 
revelations,  and  Mormon  behaviors 
based  upon  those  revelations,  brought 
his  followers  into  social  conflict  with 
their  neighbors  and  led  to  violence. 
For  fifteen  years  and  at  five  central 
locations,  the  reincarnated  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  society  moved  over  midwestern 
America  trying  to  establish  a  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  and  live  by  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  their  prophet.  At  each  new 
settlement  attempt,  the  Mormons 
were  first  accepted  by  the  local  resi¬ 
dents  with  sympathy  and  hospitality— 
if  not  with  some  skepticism.  At  their 
last  settlement  site  in  the  Midwest,  at 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  the  Mormons  be¬ 
came  strong  in  number.  But  their 
group  consciousness  was  so  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  persecutions  during  their 
many  settlement  attempts  that  they 
had  grown  to  view  those  outside  their 
religious  order  as  their  Gentile  ene¬ 
mies. 

At  Nauvoo,  the  prophet  Smith 
was  at  his  zenith  of  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  over  his  followers.  He  instituted 
the  practice  of  polygamy  in  his  church 
society  and,  with  his  select  and  secret 
“Council  of  Fifty,”  he  began  to  plan 
for  a  religious  kingdom.  His  ambitious 
“Kingdom  of  God”  was  to  rule  the 
whole  Earth  at  the  time  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  On  June  27,  1844, 
while  incarcerated  in  the  Carthage,  Il¬ 
linois,  jail,  the  prophet  Smith  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  a  mob  of  anti-Mormons.  He 
became  the  martyr  of  the  new  religion, 
and  Brigham  Young  became  the  new 
leader. 

Under  Brigham  Young’s  able  lead¬ 
ership  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  im¬ 
portant  characters  of  their  theology— 
Lehi  of  The  Bool{  of  Mormon  and 
Moses  of  the  Old  Testament— most  of 
the  Saints  followed  Brigham  Young 
into  the  American  wilderness.  In  the 
Great  Basin  of  Utah,  thirteen  hundred 


miles  removed  from  its  persecutors  in 
the  Midwest,  Mormonism  became  a 
close-knit  theocracy  with  Brigham 
Young  as  prophet  and  dictator.  The 
members  believed  that  their  leaders 
were  commissioned  by  God  and  that 
he  was  directing  the  building  of  the 
kingdom. 


Mormon  people  re¬ 
tain  many  behav¬ 
iors  based  upon 
beliefs  that  are 
rooted  in  the  rev¬ 
elations  they  be- 
•  lieve  have  been 
given  by  God  to  their  prophets.  The 
Saints  believe  that  the  president  of  the 
church  is  the  modern-day  prophet  and 
that  he  is  in  direct  communication 
with  God.  They  believe  the  leadership 
of  the  Mormon  church  cannot  be  led 
astray.  There  have  been  very  few 
revelations  to  the  prophets  of  the 
church  since  the  death  of  the  first 
prophet.  But  Smith  received  plenty— 
from  matters  concerning  the  plan  for 
the  Nauvoo  House,  a  large  hotel,  to  an 
explanation  for  the  origin  of  American 
Indians  and  the  black  skin  of  the 
Negro  race.  Since  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  most  revelations  have  re¬ 
scinded  or  changed  revelations  by 
prophet  Smith  that  had  become  obsta¬ 
cles  to  the  church’s  surviving  in  the 
larger  American  society,  such  as  po¬ 
lygamy  and  discrimination  against 
blacks. 

Joseph  Smith  searched  the  scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  Old  Testament  to  model  a 
new  society  after  the  old  Hebrew 
Christian  order  which  he  believed  was 
God’s  first  and  perfect  society,  estab¬ 
lished  at  Earth’s  beginning.  Ironically, 
this  was  at  the  very  time  when  science 
was  putting  into  question  the  biblical 
story  of  creation  and  Noah’s  flood,  ex¬ 
planations  that  today  are  viewed  by 
most  Christians  as  allegorical  and  sym¬ 
bolical  answers  that  served  people 
who  could  only  view  Earth  and  its  life 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  the 


knowledge  of  their  time.  But  on  the 
American  frontier,  Joseph  Smith,  with 
divine  guidance,  was  confirming  the 
Old  Testament  order  of  things  and 
even  adding  detail  to  the  stories. 

He  wrote  an  update  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  his  books  of  Moses  and  Abra¬ 
ham.  He  explained  the  origin  of  the 
black  skin  of  the  Negro  race.  His  Boo \ 
of  Mormon  explained  why  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  were  dark  skinned  and 
called  them  Lamanites,  descendants  of 
Laman,  the  cursed  son  of  Lehi,  a  wan¬ 
derer  to  America  from  Old  Israel  at 
the  time  of  the  Fall  of  Babylon.  Smith 
even  rewrote  the  Bible,  making  correc¬ 
tions  to  the  errors  he  said  had  crept  in¬ 
to  the  text  since  the  death  of  Christ. 
His  revision  of  the  story  of  creation  is 
almost  without  change,  except  for  his 
assertion  that  women  did  not  come 
from  the  rib  of  Adam.  Smith’s  version 
of  the  Bible,  revealed  to  him  by  God 
only  150  years  ago,  confirms  for  the 
Saints  the  authenticity  of  the  Genesis 
story  of  creation.  Because  of  Smith’s 
validation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Mormon  people  are  asked  to  believe 
literally  the  three-thousand-year-old 
Scriptures  and  the  additions  to  the 
story  by  the  first  prophet.  Many  of 
these  beliefs  are  reflected  in  the  be¬ 
haviors  of  the  Saints. 

A  brief  look  at  some  Latter-day 
Saint  theological  teachings  will  be  use¬ 
ful  in  understanding  how  today’s  Mor¬ 
mons  view  the  world.  The  two  most 
influential  Mormon  beliefs  are  those 
associated  with,  first,  a  literal  belief  in 
visions,  revelation,  and  prophecy  and, 
second,  a  literal  belief  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
Flood. 

In  1841,  Joseph  Smith  was  asked 
by  a  newspaper  reporter  to  condense 
the  doctrine  and  creed  of  Mormonism 
into  a  few  principles.  The  condensa¬ 
tion  that  he  produced  is  now  scripture 
to  the  Saints  and  is  known  as  The 
Articles  of  Faith.  Articles  seven  and 
nine  read  as  follows: 

7.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of 
tongues,  prophecy,  revelation, 
visions,  healing  interpretation  of 
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tongues,  etc. 

9.  We  believe  all  that  God  has 
revealed,  all  that  He  does  now 
reveal,  and  we  believe  that  He 
will  reveal  many  great  and  mv 
portant  things  pertaining  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

Mormons  are  asked  by  their 
leaders  to  believe  literally  that  Adam 
and  Eve  were  the  first  parents  of  hu' 
mankind.  In  the  spirit  world  prior  to 
the  creation  of  Earth,  Adam  and  Eve 
were  picked  by  God  to  be  the  parents 
of  the  human  race.  When  they  came  to 
Earth,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  per' 
feet.  All  things  on  Earth  would  have 
remained  so  had  it  not  been  for 
Adam’s  transgression  of  eating  the  for' 
bidden  fruit,  but  that  was  in  God’s 
plan,  too,  since  the  sin  began  mortal 
life.  Mortal  life  is  a  testing  time  for  the 
spirit  children  who  must  come  to 
Earth  to  continue  their  eternal  pro' 
gression  and  earn  a  rank  in  eternal 
heaven,  the  celestial  heaven  being  the 
highest.  According  to  Bruce  R.  Me' 
Conkie’s  1958  book,  Mormon  Doc > 
trine,  leaders  of  the  church  taught  that 
the  Garden  of  Eden  was  near  Jackson 
County,  Missouri.  According  to  Me- 
Conkie,  as  the  prophet  Smith  and 
some  of  his  followers  stood  on  a  rocky 
hill  in  Missouri  on  May  19,  1838, 
Smith  told  them  that  they  were  at  an 
altar  built  by  Adam.  The  secret  tern' 
pie  rituals  of  marriage  that  the  most 
devout  Saints  go  through  are  a  re' 
enactment  of  the  first  marriage,  that  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
human  race. 

The  history  of  the  Mormon 
church  is  replete  with  admonitions  to 
accept  the  Scriptures  without  queS' 
tion.  The  late  president  of  the  church, 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  in  a  speech  at 
the  October  1954  General  Conference 
of  the  Church,  stated:  “So  far  as  the 
philosophy  and  wisdom  of  the  world 
are  concerned,  they  mean  nothing  un< 
less  they  conform  to  the  revealed 
word  of  God.” 

In  an  interview  with  Donald  La' 
Feurre,  the  spokesman  for  the  Church 


of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter'day  Saints,  I 
asked  if  Saints  are  expected  to  believe 
in  a  universal  flood  that  destroyed  all 
life  on  Earth  save  that  which  was 
aboard  Noah’s  ark.  His  answer  was  af- 
firmative.  In  fact,  Mark  E.  Petersen,  a 
late  apostle  of  the  church,  published  a 
book  in  1982,  ?Joah  and  the  Flood,  that 
makes  it  plain  that  it  would  be  impos' 
sible  to  be  true  to  the  faith  and  to 
deny  the  mission  of  Noah. 

The  Latter'day  Saints’  priesthood 
is  the  most  important  institution  of 
God’s  kingdom  on  Earth  for  the  Saints. 
God’s  commandments  are  relayed  to 
humankind  through  the  priesthood.  It 
is  the  male  priests,  elders,  and  high 
priests  of  the  church  who  consummate 
marriages,  perform  baptisms,  and  give 
members  patriarchal  blessings  that  tell 
them  of  their  hereditary  lineage  from 
Noah.  In  fact,  Joseph  Smith,  through 
revelation,  traced  the  lineage  from  the 
Old  Testament  prophet  Abraham  back 
to  Adam,  the  first  man.  Smith’s  ac¬ 
count  is  published  in  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  part  of  the  Standard 
Works  of  the  church: 

Abraham  received  the  priest' 
hood  from  Melchizedek,  who  re' 
ceived  it  through  the  lineage  of 
his  fathers,  even  till  Noah;  And 
Noah  till  Enoch,  through  the 
lineage  of  their  fathers;  And 
from  Enoch  to  Abel,  who  was 
slain  by  the  conspiracy  of  his 
brother,  who  received  the 
priesthood  by  the  command' 
ments  of  God,  by  the  hand  of  his 
father  Adam,  who  was  the  first 
man.  [84:14-17] 

Smith’s  rendition  of  the  Flood  in 
his  revised  Bible  adds  little  that  is  new 
to  the  Genesis  story.  But  the  fact  that 
he  claimed  his  description  to  be  mod' 
ern  revelation  disallows  the  Saints 
from  viewing  the  story  as  allegorical  as 
do  most  Christians  of  this  century. 
Smith  definitely  was  a  literal  believer 
in  the  Flood,  for  he  mentions  it  in 
many  of  his  writings. 

Through  interpretation  of  a  revela' 
tion  that  was  recorded  in  Smith’s  book 


of  Moses  (8:16-17),  later  prophets 
and  authorities  of  the  church  added  an 
interesting  development  to  the  condi' 
tion  of  Earth.  It,  too,  needed  immer' 
sion  because  it  was  corrupt  like  hu' 
mankind.  Brigham  Young  explained 
away  any  ambiguities  that  might  have 
existed  in  the  first  prophet’s  revela' 
tion.  His  word  was  scripture  when  he 
wrote  in  the  Journal  of  Discourses  in 
1854: 

...  We  are  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
and  not  only  will  the  portion  of 
mother  earth  which  composes 
these  bodies  get  a  resurrection 
but  the  earth  itself.  It  has  ah 
ready  been  baptized.  You  who 
have  read  the  Bible  must  know 
that  that  is  Bible  doctrine.  What 
does  it  matter  if  it  is  not  stated 
in  the  same  words  that  I  use,  it 
is  nonetheless  true  that  it  was 
baptized  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  The  Lord  said,  “I  will  deb 
uge  (or  immerse)  the  earth  in 
water  for  the  remission  of  the 
sins  of  the  people”;  or  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  express  myself  in  a 
familiar  style,  to  kill  the  vermin 
that  were  nitting,  and  breeding, 
and  polluting  its  body;  it  was 
cleansed  of  its  filthiness;  and 
soaked  in  the  water,  as  long  as 
some  of  our  people  ought  to 
soak.  The  Lord  baptized  the 
earth  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  it  has  been  once  cleansed 
from  the  filthiness  that  has  gone 
out  of  it,  which  was  in  the  im 
habitants  who  dwelt  upon  its 
face. 

More  recently,  the  tenth  presb 
dent  of  the  church,  Joseph  Fielding 
Smith,  Jr.,  added  his  rationale  about 
the  total  immersion  to  sustain  the 
members’  belief  that  such  an  ill  fortune 
could  befall  Earth  in  a  1954  book 
entitled  Man,  His  Origin  and  Destiny: 

It  had  to  be  a  complete  immer' 
sion,  just  the  same  as  other  bap- 
tism,  so  the  Lord  did  two  things, 
first  he  cleansed  the  earth  of  all 
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of  its  corruption  brought  upon  it 
by  the  wickedness  of  “all  flesh,” 
and  second,  the  earth  having 
reached  the  age  for  such  an  ordi- 
nance,  was  cleansed  from  all  the 
sin  upon  its  face. 


he  literal  attention 
that  Mormons  must 
give  to  the  Genesis  version 
of  creation  and  to  Noah’s 
saving  of  each  kind  of  life 
has  unwittingly  placed 
them  in  the  camp  of  the 
fundamentalist  creationist  movement. 
But  modern  science  has  for  nearly  a 
century  been  pulling  the  membership 
into  two  camps.  At  Brigham  Young 
University,  the  bastion  of  modern 
Mormonism,  one  may  hear  a  geology 
professor  teaching  about  a  4.5-billion- 
year-old  Earth  and  the  evolution  of 
life,  while  across  the  hall  a  theologian 
may  be  asking  the  students  to  pray  for 
a  testimonial  to  the  veracity  of  the 
Mormon  scriptures  that  are  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  time  frame  of  Earth’s 
creation. 

During  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Mormon' 
ism,  it  was  a  common  belief  on  the 
frontier  that  American  Indians  and 
blacks  were  members  of  an  inferior 
race.  Through  Joseph  Smith’s  revela- 
tions,  the  outward  physiological  mani' 
festations  of  these  groups  of  peoples 
were  explained  in  judgments  of  God 
based  upon  their  unrighteousness  in 
the  past.  According  to  Smith’s  Boo\  of 
Mormon,  the  dark  skin  of  American 
Indians  originated  with  a  curse  upon 
one  of  the  original  Europeans  arriving 
on  the  American  continent.  The  book 
tells  of  the  Hebrew,  Lehi,  who,  with 
his  sons  Nephi,  Laman,  Lemuel,  Sam, 
Jacob,  and  Joseph,  left  Jerusalem  about 
600  bce.  They  sailed  to  America  with 
their  families  and  avoided  the  destruc' 
tion  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians. 
Both  Laman  and  Lemuel  became  evil 
and  incurred  the  wrath  of  God.  As 
punishment,  God  cursed  them  with 


dark  skins  and  they  and  their  descend' 
ants  became  filthy,  idolatrous,  and 
warring.  The  cursed  descendants  of 
Laman  are  the  American  Indians,  or 
Lamanites,  according  to  the  book.  But 
the  son  Nephi  and  his  children  contin- 
ued  to  please  God,  and  Nephi’s  de' 
scendants  remained  fair  and  delight' 
some  and  were  peace-loving  farmers 
favored  by  the  Lord. 

Mormon  theology  traces  the  phys' 
iological  characteristics  of  the  Negro 
race  into  the  spirit  world  before  mortal 
existence  on  Earth.  According  to 
Bruce  McConkie  in  Mormon  Doctrine, 
those  of  Negro  lineage  are  born 
through  the  sons  of  Cain,  the  way' 
ward  son  of  Adam  who  slew  his  broth' 
er  Abel.  They  were  cursed  in  the  spir' 
it  world  even  before  they  came  to 
Earth,  McConkie  says: 

Though  he  was  a  rebel  and  an 
associate  of  Lucifer  in  the  pre' 
existence,  and  though  he  was  a 
liar  from  the  beginning  whose 
name  was  perdition,  Cain  man¬ 
aged  to  attain  the  privilege  of 
mortal  birth  ...  he  came  out  in 
open  rebellion,  fought  God,  wor¬ 
shipped  Lucifer,  and  slew  Abel. 

...  As  a  result  of  his  rebellion, 
Cain  was  cursed  with  a  dark 
skin,  he  became  the  father  of  the 
Negroes,  and  those  spirits  who 
are  not  worthy  to  receive  the 
priesthood  are  born  through  his 
lineage. 

Joseph  Smith  received  a  revelation 
in  December  1830  that  tied  blacks  to 
the  children  of  Canaan:  “For  behold, 
the  Lord  shall  curse  the  land  with 
much  heat,  and  the  barrenness  thereof 
shall  go  forth  forever,  and  there  was  a 
blackness  came  over  all  the  children  of 
Canaan”  (Book  of  Moses  7:8).  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  elaborated  on  the  curse  of 
Cain  in  his  1860  Journal  of  Discourses. 
He  stated:  “Cain  slew  his  brother  .  .  . 
and  the  Lord  put  a  mark  upon  him, 
which  is  the  flat  nose  and  black  skin.” 
And,  according  to  the  apostle  McCon- 
kie  in  Mormon  Doctrine,  the  black  race 
survived  the  Flood  through  the  wife  of 


Noah’s  son,  Ham.  She  was  Egyptus,  a 
descendant  of  Cain. 

From  1835  until  1978,  the  precept 
of  God’s  denial  of  the  priesthood  for 
blacks  hung  on  the  necks  of  Mormons, 
causing  them  ridicule  and  shame.  Fi¬ 
nally  in  1978  the  pain  became  too 
much  and  the  welfare  of  the  Mormon 
church  was  at  stake.  The  precept  was 
ended  by  a  revelation  to  the  modern- 
day  prophet,  Spencer  W.  Kimball. 
Journalist  John  Farrell  described  the 
day  in  “Utah:  Inside  the  Church 
State,”  an  article  appearing  in  the  No¬ 
vember  28,  1982,  Denver  Post: 

June  9,  1978,  was  the  day 
grown  men  cried  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Some  heard  the  news  on 
radio,  pulled  cars  to  the  side  of 
the  road  and  wept  with  grati¬ 
tude.  Others  wiped  tears  from 
their  cheeks  as  they  gathered  in 
the  grandeur  of  Temple  Square. 
The  city’s  phone  system 
strained  as  Mormons  from  all 
over  the  world  tried  to  call  rela¬ 
tives  to  ask  if  it  was  true.  Years 
later,  just  as  that  November  day 
in  Dallas,  Saints  can  tell  you 
precisely  where  they  were  and 
what  they  were  doing  when  the 
prophet  Spencer  Kimball  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Mormon 
priesthood  had  finally  been 
opened  to  the  blacks. 


ccording  to  the  Utah  Office 
of  Planning  and  Budget,  in 
1980  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  population  of 
36.2  individuals  per 
thousand  in  Utah.  In 
1983,  the  popula¬ 
tion  increase  in  Utah  of  24.8  per  thou¬ 
sand  was  totally  due  to  new  births. 
The  Utah  birth  rate  doubles  the  U.S. 
average  and  it  rivals  the  rate  of  many 
Third  World  countries  that  we  consid¬ 
er  destabilizing  to  world  order.  It  took 
from  1847  until  1970  for  Utah  to  gain 
its  first  million  people,  but  the  current 
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exponential  growth  will  give  the  state 
its  second  million  people  by  1992.  Us- 
ing  the  projected  1990  growth  rate  of 
2.85  percent,  in  156  years  beyond 
1985  the  population  of  Utah  will  be 
114,032,024,  which  is  equal  to  what 
the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  was  in  1945.  Utah  schools  cam 
not  keep  up  with  such  growth.  The 
number  of  pupils  per  classroom  is  the 
highest  in  the  United  States  and,  in  a 
state  that  is  rich  in  resources,  the  ex- 
penditure  per  pupil  is  the  second  low¬ 
est  in  the  United  States. 

The  Saints  believe  that  each  fami¬ 
ly  should  have  as  many  children  as  the 
parents  can  adequately  provide  for. 
Defense  for  this  behavior  rests  in  four 
tenets  of  their  faith.  The  first  tenet  is 
that  there  are  great  numbers  of  spirit 
children  in  pre-Earth  existence  anx¬ 
iously  waiting  to  take  on  a  mortal  life 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  human  body. 

The  second  tenet  is  a  carry-over 
from  the  nineteenth  century  and  is 
their  literal  belief  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Millennium  and  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
Mormons  share  this  belief  with  many 
other  fundamentalist  Christians.  For 
the  Saints,  however,  the  belief  means 
readying  Earth  and  getting  the  backlog 
of  spirit  children  into  the  present 
“Earth-testing-stage”  within  the  Old 
Testament  time  frame  of  creation  and 
judgment. 

A  third  tenet,  and  one  that  is  arro¬ 
gant  and  repugnant  to  non-Mormons, 
is  the  Saints’  belief  that  the  spirit  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  born  into  a  large  Mor¬ 
mon  family  that  lives  the  Mormon  gos¬ 
pel  are  much  favored  by  God. 

And  lastly,  there  is  a  commonly 
held  belief  that  there  will  be  greater 
glory  in  heaven  for  those  parents  who 
have  been  fertile  and  have  not  limited 
their  families. 

More  compelling  than  any  long  list 
of  theological  reasons  for  having  many 
children  is  the  enormous  social  pres¬ 
sure  brought  by  membership  in  the 
Mormon  church.  There  is  great  social 
satisfaction  in  being  as  spiritual  as 
your  neighbor.  Having  a  large  family  is 
considered  spiritual,  and  it  brings 


acceptance  in  the  church. 


I  lived  in  Utah  for  thirteen 
years.  Beginning  as  a  student 
at  Brigham  Young  University 
in  zoology,  followed  by  ten 
years  of  biological  science 
teaching  and  secondary  school 
administration  in  the  public 
schools  of  southern  Utah,  I  was  able 
to  observe  the  interplay  of  Mormon- 
ism  with  the  world  of  modern  science 
and  pluralistic  American  life.  When 
the  time  for  a  sabbatical  leave  from  my 
current  position  in  science  education 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming  arrived, 
I  returned  to  Utah  to  survey  students 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  of  Utah  to  see 
how  prevalent  particular  Mormon  and 
Christian  fundamentalist  beliefs  are 
among  secondary-school-age  students. 
I  examined  beliefs  that  may  affect 
students’  acceptance  of  modern  facts 
and  theories  concerning  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  especially  creation  of  Earth,  life, 
and  the  human  races. 

To  survey  the  beliefs  of  second- 
ary-school-age  students  concerning 
creation,  divine  curses  on  certain  ra¬ 
cial  groups,  the  rate  of  Utah’s  popula¬ 
tion  growth,  and  other  religiously  de¬ 
rived  concepts  that  may  affect  stu¬ 
dents’  acceptance  of  natural  science 
facts  and  theories,  I  became  a  substi¬ 
tute  teacher  in  the  Granite  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  Utah’s  largest.  Approximately 
50  percent  of  the  students  of  Salt  Lake 
City  are  Mormons.  But  in  many  rural 
communities,  the  school-age  popula¬ 
tion  of  Saints  is  greater  than  95  per¬ 
cent.  I  volunteered  to  substitute  in  all 
classes  and  at  all  secondary  schools  so 
that  my  survey  would  be  random 
throughout  the  district.  My  brief, 
anonymous  questionnaire  was  given  to 
508  students  at  Granger  High  School, 
Brockbank  Junior  High,  and  West 
Lake  Junior  High  School. 

A  Likert-type  scale  with  response 
categories  from  “1,”  representing  “No, 
I  strongly  don’t  believe  the  concept,” 
to  “5,”  meaning  “Yes,  I  do  strongly  be¬ 


lieve  the  concept,”  was  used  to  meas¬ 
ure  beliefs.  Response  summaries  to 
each  of  the  ten  questions  of  the  survey 
are  shown  in  Table  I. 

The  most  worrisome  response  by 
the  Salt  Lake  children,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  belief  of  the  students  that  Utah 
can  accommodate  the  people  being 
born  there.  It  is  heretical  for  Mormon 
religious  leaders  and  teachers  to  advo¬ 
cate  slowing  the  growth,  and  it  is  sui¬ 
cidal  for  politicians  to  do  so.  But  the 
quality  of  life  has  slipped  drastically  in 
the  past  twenty  years  in  Utah.  The 
state  has  been  exporting  people  since 
1915.  There  were  only  a  few  years 
during  the  1970s,  during  the  energy 
boom  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  when 
more  people  came  to  Utah  than  left  it. 
The  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Bud¬ 
get,  in  a  study  entitled  Utah  Current 
Conditions  1984,  reports  that  two 
hundred  thousand  new  jobs  must  be 
created  in  order  to  sustain  the  two 
million  people  who  will  live  in  Utah  by 
1992.  This  is  more  than  twice  as  many 
jobs  as  have  ever  been  created  in  the 
same  amount  of  time  in  the  history  of 
the  state.  Utah’s  explosive  population 
growth  is  straining  the  warp  and 
weave  of  the  society. 

On  December  4,  1984,  I  met  with 
Donald  LaFeurre  and  asked  him  if 
Saints  are  still  expected  by  their  lead¬ 
ers  to  believe  that  races  of  humankind 
have  been  cursed  with  dark  skin.  He 
said,  “Yes,  God’s  ways  are  not  man’s 
ways.”  I  asked  him  if  he  foresaw  any 
changes  in  these  Mormon  scriptures 
that  were  so  unscientific  and  socially 
inappropriate  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  replied,  “No,”  that  the  Saints 
must  take  these  explanations  by  faith. 

It  is  ironic,  as  the  survey  indicates, 
that  even  the  knowledge  of  school 
children  has  progressed  beyond  the 
dogmatic  explanation  for  human  racial 
differences  put  forth  by  the  prophet 
Smith.  Yet,  the  grown  men,  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  church,  must  be  true  to 
Smith’s  revelations  and  say  to  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  public  that  they  believe 
the  prophet’s  revelations. 

It  is  interesting  that  77.56  percent 
of  the  secondary  students  believe  lit- 
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Table  I 

WHAT  I  BELIEVE  AND  DON'T  BELIEVE 

("1"  representing  "strongly  do  not  believe,"  through  "5"  representing  "strongly  do  believe") 

1.  There  are  still  miracles  or  supernatural  happenings  going  on  all  the  time,  like  in 
times  of  old. 

12  3  4 

10.10%  12.67%  25.15%  22.18% 

Total  %  1  +  2  =  22.77%  Total  %  4  +  5  =  52.08% 


5 

29.90% 

Mean  %  =  3.49 


2.  Earth  was  created  in  six  days  like  it  says  in  the  Bible. 

12  3  4 

12.96%  6.09%  17.88%  11.98% 

Total  %  1  +  2  =  19.05%  Total  %  4  +  5  =  63.06% 


5 

51.08% 

Mean  %  =  3.86 


3.  There  was  a  flood  in  the  time  of  Noah,  and  Noah  built  a  large  boat  or  ark  that 
enabled  Earth's  life  to  survive. 

1  2  3  4  5 

5.98%  5.60%  12.36%  18.53%  57.53% 

Total  %  1  +  2  =  1 1.58%  Total  %  4  +  5  =  77.56%  Mean  %  =  4. 16 

4.  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first  humans  on  Earth.  They  lived  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
which  was  a  perfect  environment  like  the  Bible  says. 

1  2  3  4  5 

7.59%  7.39%  14.40%  13.42%  57.20% 

Total  %  1  +  2  =  14.98%  Total  %  4  +  5  =  70.62%  Mean  %  =  4.06 

5.  Sin  on  Earth  began  with  Adam  and  Eve  breaking  God's  commandment  to  not  eat 
the  forbidden  fruit. 

1  2  3  4  5 

10.41%  5.30%  18.27%  12.97%  40.67% 

Total  %  1  +  2  =  15.71%  Total  %  4  +  5  =  53.64%  Mean  %  =  3.93 

6.  There  is  a  devil  on  Earth,  and  he  causes  people  to  do  bad  things. 

1  2  3  4  5 

14.79%  9.72%  16.34%  12.45%  46.69% 

Total  %  1  +  2  =  24.51%  Total  %  4  +  5  =  59. 14%  Mean  %  =  3.67 

7.  God  may  sometimes  cause  curses  on  men  and  women  when  they  become  sinful. 

1  2  3  4  5 

39.73%  14.29%  24.27%  11.54%  10.18% 

Total  %  1  +  2  =  54.02%  Total  %  4  +  5  =  21.72%  Mean  %  =  2.38 

8.  In  ancient  times,  God  cursed  American  Indians  and  blacks  with  dark  skin.  In 
time  the  curse  may  go  away. 

1  2  3  4  5 

56.06%  9.82%  18.30%  7.71%  8.09% 

Total  %  1  +  2  =  65.88%  Total  %  4  +  5  =  15.80%  Mean  %  =  2.02 


9. 1  believe  that  humans  evolved  on  this  planet  from  lower  forms  of  life. 

1  2  3  4  5 

35.30%  10.65%  29.78%  7.50%  16.77% 

Total  %  1  +  2  =  45.95%  Total  %  4  +  5  =  24.27%  Mean  %  =  2.60 

10. 1  believe  the  idea  of  overpopulation  in  Utah  is  a  bunch  of  bunk.  Utah  can  provide 
for  the  people  that  are  born  here. 

1  2  3  4  5 

10.59%  8.24%  30.39%  19.22%  31.57% 

Total  %  1  +  2  =  18.83%  Total  %  4  +  5  =  50.77%  Mean  %  =  3.53 


erally  in  Noah’s  flood,  and  nearly  that 
many,  70.62  percent,  believe  that 
Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first  humans 
and  lived  in  the  perfect  environment  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  There  is  social 
support  for  belief  in  these  concepts 
among  Mormons,  whereas  the  teach' 
ing  that  dark  skins  originated  from  a 
curse  by  God  is  unacceptable,  even 
among  most  Saints.  Only  the  most 
orthodox  Mormons  cling  to  the  idea 
that  dark'skinned  people  are  cursed. 

One  such  orthodox  Mormon  child 
surfaced  as  the  questionnaire  was  be' 
ing  handed  in  by  students  at  West 
Lake  Junior  High  School.  I  was  stand' 
ing  at  the  back  of  a  geography  class  as 
students  were  handing  their  com' 
pleted  forms  to  me.  Two  eighth'grade 
boys,  one  white  and  one  black,  had 
just  returned  to  their  desks  that  ad' 
joined  one  another  in  the  same  row. 
The  little  black  boy  whispered  to  the 
white  boy,  “What  did  you  put  on  that 
one  about  curses  on  Indians  and 
blacks?”  In  an  embarrassed  and  almost 
apologetic  voice,  the  little  white  boy 
answered,  “I  put  they’re  cursed.  But 
we  believe  someday  the  curse  will  go 
away.”  The  little  black  boy  shook  his 
head.  iMj 


Duane  Keown  is  an  associate  professor  of 
science  education  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  in  Laramie.  He  has  just  com ' 
pleted  a  boo\4ength  manuscript,  “The 
Thirteenth  Tear  in  Zion,"  that  offers  a 
personal  loo\  at  modern  Mormon  behav' 
ior  as  it  is  derived  from  the  earlier  teach' 
ing  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat' 
ter'day  Saints. 
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he  headlines  keep  driving  the  message  home:  “Road  to  Ruin:  Across 
Africa  Nations  Are  Sliding  Backwards  at  Accelerating  Speed”;  “Con' 
tinent  Suffers  from  Lack  of  Food,  Overpopulation”;  “Nothing  Like  the 
Crisis  in  Africa  Has  Been  Seen  Since  the  Great  Plague  of  the  14th  Cem 
tury”;  “Twentymine  Nations  South  of  the  Sahara  Are  Appealing  for 
Emergency  Food  to  Ward  Off  Famine.”  In  its  broader  meaning,  the  mes' 
sage  tells  us  that  this  imperiled  continent  is  signalling  the  first  large'scale 
test  of  the  limits  to  which  humankind  can  push  the  growth  of  its  species.  Can  we  go  on 
expanding  our  numbers  indefinitely  or  will  we  be  stopped  by  the  barriers  that  limit  all 
other  forms  of  animal  life:  starvation,  disease,  and  violence?  Will  humans  find  ways  to 
control  their  growth  and  adjust  it  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  Earth,  and  will  they  do  this 
in  time  to  forestall  disaster?  These  are  ponderous  questions  indeed. 

The  dilemma  is  not  new.  Malthus  sounded  the  alarm  of  overpopulation  in  1798  and 
since  then  the  threat  has  been  floating  around  like  a  free  balloon,  sometimes  dropping 
down  toward  Earth  only  to  be  lofted  again  for  another  brief  flight  by  inventions  or  discov' 
eries  that  gave  new  buoyancy  to  humankind’s  hopes.  But  now,  with  threatening  finality, 
the  balloon  appears  to  have  landed  in  Africa. 

Africa’s  troubles  grew  out  of  two  very  recent  events:  European  penetration  of  Africa 
and  encyclopedic  advances  in  the  medical  sciences.  Black  Africa— that  vast  sub' 
Saharan  spread  of  tropical  and  subtropical  lands  which  holds  80  percent  of  Africa’s 
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people— was  virtually  unknown  to 
Europe  until  the  nineteenth  century. 
True,  the  coastal  fringes  had  been  ex¬ 
plored  and  settled  by  the  Portuguese 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
and  the  southern  tip  had  become  a 
haven  for  the  Huguenots,  but  it  re' 
mained  for  Livingstone,  Speke,  Stan' 
ley,  and  others  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  to  probe  the  interior  and  bring 
back  the  exciting  news  of  its  curious 
secrets,  the  lakes  and  rivers  and  mourn 
tains,  the  hidden  wealth  below  the 
ground,  and  the  strange  assortment  of 
creatures  above.  Stirred  by  these 
tales,  a  frenzy  of  European  conquest 
broke  out,  so  that  between  1880  and 
1912  every  portion  of  Africa  except 
Ethiopia  and  Liberia  passed  under  the 
control  or  the  protection  of  European 
powers.  England  dominated  the  east' 
ern  portion,  France  the  northwestern, 
and  Germany,  Belgium,  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Italy  held  scattered  but  ex' 
tensive  holdings  in  other  parts. 

They  chopped  up  the  continent  as 
carelessly  as  a  cookie  cutter  might 
break  apart  a  sheet  of  dough.  Tribal 
units  were  severed,  warring  nations 
thrown  together,  and  migrating 
peoples  anchored  in  place.  Neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  prevailed.  The  Eng' 
lish  are  said  to  have  allowed  the  Ger' 
man  kaiser  to  move  a  frontier  so  that 
he  could  own  Kilimanjaro,  Africa’s 
highest  mountain.  The  needs  of  the 
blacks  were  never  considered,  much 
less  were  they  understood. 

The  modernization  of  Africa  began 
soon  afterward.  Missionaries  came  to 
give  the  Africans  a  better  god,  admin' 
istrators  to  impose  rules  and  taxation, 
teachers  to  install  schoolroom  learn' 
ing,  and  traders  to  tempt  them  with 
things  they  could  buy.  Finally  came 
the  medical  missionaries,  the  modern 
kind  like  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of 
Medical  Research,  which  set  out  to 
eradicate  disease  and  sanitize  the  con' 
tinent.  During  this  century  of  change, 
Africans  were  weaned  from  their  tri' 
bal  habits,  clothed,  cleansed,  edu' 
cated,  and  urbanized— at  least  to  some 
degree.  They  married  earlier,  had 
more  children,  and  lived  longer,  thus 


creating  the  very  essence  of  a  popula' 
tion  explosion. 

Changes  such  as  these  start  slowly 
and  gather  speed  as  they  go  along. 
During  fifty  years  after  Stanley’s  final 
march  across  the  equatorial  belt  from 
sea  to  sea,  black  Africa  slumbered 
peacefully.  White  settlers  dwelt  com- 
fortably  among  the  startled  but  friend' 
ly  blacks,  and  the  two  races  liked  each 
other,  trusted  each  other,  and  worked 
together  in  harmony,  each  one  learn' 
ing  from  the  other.  Some  of  the  most 
appealing  writings  in  English  literature 
describe  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  this 
friendly  mingling  of  the  races  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  Elspeth  Huxley 
and  Beryl  Markham,  who  grew  up  in 
Kenya,  and  Isak  Dinesen  (Karen  Blix' 
en),  who  came  there  as  a  bride.  Their 
writings,  which  reached  the  public 
around  1940,  have  preserved  for  us 
that  brief,  delightful  period  in  African 
history  just  before  the  grim  realities  of 
the  European  intrusion  showed  their 
gathering  forces. 


It  was  at  this  fortunate  mo' 
ment  that  my  wife,  Mary,  and 
I  undertook  to  make  an  aerial 
photographic  survey  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Africa  for  the 
American  Geographical  Soci' 
i  ety,  focusing  our  camera  on 
the  twelve  countries  that  cover  the 
fortyTive'hundred'mile  stretch  be' 
tween  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Cairo.  During  a  period  of  twO'and'One' 
half  months  in  1937  and  1938,  we  fob 
lowed  faithfully  the  society’s  objec- 
tives  of  photographing  the  essential 
variety  of  human  existence  in  this  fas' 
cinating  continent— the  farms  and  pas' 
tures,  the  adaptation  to  soil  and  cln 
mate  and  elevation,  and  the  use  and 
misuse  of  the  land.  The  results  were 
published  in  1941  by  the  society  in  a 
book  called  Focus  on  Africa. 

My  brightest  memories  of  these 
experiences  of  fifty  years  ago  recall  the 
pioneers  who  brought  their  European 
skills  and  habits  into  this  strange  land 


and  stayed  to  make  them  work.  We 
met  the  original  settlers,  men  and 
women  in  their  sixties  and  seventies, 
who  were  eager  to  tell  their  stories 
and  generous  with  their  hospitality  as 
they  served  us  the  ever-welcome  tea 
and  cakes  whenever  we  called.  They 
were  always  rather  thrilled  that  soon 
after  sunrise  the  next  day  their  visitors 
would  be  back  photographing  their 
property  from  the  air. 

Working  alongside  them  was 
another  breed  of  pioneer,  the  scientist, 
and  I  remember  the  engineer  who  sur' 
veyed  the  Tanganyika  Railroad  in 
1905  telling  us  how  ground  water 
determined  where  people  lived.  I  re' 
member  his  son,  as  well,  the  director 
of  an  experimental  farm,  who  flew 
with  us  to  show  off  his  contour  plow' 
ing  to  halt  soil  erosion,  his  catchment 
basins  to  conserve  water,  the  rows  of 
trees  to  break  soil  losses  from  the 
wind,  and  the  clearings  in  the  brush  to 
halt  the  spread  of  the  tse'tse  fly.  I 
remember  warmly  the  government 
veterinary  officer  who  ran  a  school  in 
animal  husbandry  for  natives  and  the 
delicious  cream  that  he  served  to  us, 
the  meteorologist  with  his  tiny  home' 
made  device  for  generating  hydrogen 
to  loft  weather  balloons,  and  another 
engineer  who  sat  beside  me  in  the  co¬ 
pilot's  seat  as  he  proudly  led  us  along 
the  dips  and  turns  of  the  road  he  had 
built  around  the  Ruwenzori  Mourn 
tains.  And  always,  everywhere,  were 
the  blacks— hunters  and  laborers  then 
but  destined  to  become  the  future 
prime  ministers,  ambassadors,  judges, 
and  doctors  sooner  than  anyone  ex' 
pected. 

World  War  II  and  its  aftermath 
stirred  the  blacks  out  of  their  quiet  ac' 
ceptance  of  white  rule,  the  hushed 
reverence  with  which  they  had 
viewed  this  ingenious  newcomer.  Pro' 
testors  appeared,  then  agitators,  and 
soon  afterward  the  colonial  system  be' 
gan  to  disintegrate.  In  the  face  of  rising 
nationalism,  Europeans  relinquished 
their  hold  almost  as  quickly  as  they 
had  once  grasped  it.  Between  1950 
and  1965,  most  of  the  former  colonies 
and  protectorates  were  granted  inde' 
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pendence  by  the  European  powers. 
Portugal  held  out  the  longest  but  final' 
ly  relented  in  the  1970s.  Not  only  did 
these  newly  made  states  gain  relief 
from  the  yoke  of  Europe  but  they  ao 
quired  a  new  importance  in  the  United 
Nations  where  they  soon  controlled  a 
third  of  the  voting  power  in  the  Gem 
eral  Assembly. 

But  with  authority  must  come  re' 
sponsibility,  and  what  a  responsibility 
this  has  grown  to  be!  From  a  continent 
of  160  million  people  in  1935,  Africa 
grew  to  560  million  in  1985— an  im 
crease  of  three'and'one'half  times  in 
just  fifty  years.  These  swelling  mil' 
lions  of  hungry  people  are  destroying 
the  animals  to  get  at  the  land,  then 
they  are  destroying  the  land  itself  as 
the  forests  and  savannahs  are  cut  for 
fuel,  pastures  are  overgrazed,  and  soil 
is  overplowed.  Africa  is  the  only  re- 
gion  of  the  world  where  food  produce 
tion  is  losing  the  race  with  population. 
We  are  back  to  the  headlines.  Worse, 
much  worse,  lies  just  ahead,  for  the 
rate  of  growth  is  itself  increasing.  In 
Africa  in  1985,  the  birth  rate  was 
forty^seven  per  thousand  and  the 
death  rate  was  seventeen  per  thorn 
sand.  The  resulting  annual  growth 
rate  is  3  percent,  a  rate  that  will  cause 
the  African  population  to  double  in 
twenty  Tour  years.  Unless  growth  is 
arrested,  Africa’s  population  will  crest 
one  billion  only  twentyTour  years 
from  now. 


I  must  pause  here  to  explain 
the  curious  term  exponential 
growth,  which  is  familiar  to 
bankers  as  compound  interest. 
Most  of  us  are  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  growth  as  a  linear 
process  in  which  something 
we  treasure  increases  by  a  constant 
amount,  such  as  a  child  who  becomes 
one  inch  taller  each  year.  But  a  quam 
tity  exhibits  exponential  growth  when 
it  increases  by  a  constant  percentage  of 
the  whole,  and  this  type  of  growth  is  a 
common  process  in  biological,  finan' 


cial,  and  many  other  systems.  Com' 
mon  as  it  is,  however,  exponential 
growth  can  surprise  you  in  a  way  that 
can  be  demonstrated  on  your  own  fin' 
gers:  take  the  number  one  and  double 
it  to  two,  then  double  two  to  four, 
four  to  eight,  eight  to  sixteen,  and  so 
on,  and  count  each  time  you  double  on 
your  fingers.  By  the  time  you  have 
reached  the  tenth  doubling,  the  begin' 
ning  number  has  become  one  thousand 
(plus  a  little  more  which  we  may  for' 
get  here).  Now,  continue  the  doubling 
from  one  thousand  upward.  At  the 
twentieth  doubling,  you  will  reach  one 
million,  and  by  the  thirtieth  you  will 
be  up  to  one  billion.  Our  present  world 
population  passed  four  billion  in  1975 
and  is  now  in  its  thirty'third  doubling. 

Growth  by  doubling  is  deceiving 
in  another  way.  The  halfway  point  in 
any  doubling  series  is  not  back  some- 
where  in  the  series  but  right  up  front; 
it  is  the  number  just  before  the  last 
doubling.  The  halfway  point  in  the 
growth  of  world  population  occurred 
around  1930  when  it  reached  two  bib 
lion  people. 

Throughout  the  long  history  of  hu' 
mankind,  the  dominating  force  that 
kept  human  fertility  from  crowding  the 
planet  was  disease,  the  invisible  killer 
that  attacked  all  ages,  all  races,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  regions  of  the  world. 
Disease  effectively  limited  life  expect' 
ancy  to  twentyTive  years  or  less. 
Smaller  forces  came  and  went— wars 
or  famines  to  depress  the  numbers, 
biological  immunities  to  raise  them— 
but  these  left  only  tiny  dents  in  the 
long,  slow  expansion  of  the  human 
race.  Life  under  the  constant  presence 
of  death  demanded  large  numbers  of 


children  to  ensure  survival,  a  feature 
that  intrigues  and  often  frustrates 
modern  genealogists. 

This  steady  state  of  affairs  came  to 
an  end  when  bacteria  were  discovered 
and  laboratory  research  took  root.  As 
these  workshops  proliferated  and  as 
the  handful  of  Pasteur-trained  invests 
gators  sprinkled  seed  to  produce  thou' 
sands  of  followers,  the  perimeter  of 
human  medical  knowledge  enlarged 
with  gathering  speed,  just  as  popula' 
tion  does.  Of  all  of  the  scientific  ad' 
vances  that  have  occurred  during  my 
lifetime,  none  has  had  greater  immedi' 
ate  impact  upon  humanity  than  the 
conquest  of  infectious  diseases,  which 
can  now  be  considered  as  part  of  “time 
past’’  when  measured  on  the  scale  of 
human  longevity.  Life  expectancy  has 
been  raised  in  the  developed  countries 
to  seventyTour  years,  coming  very 
close  to  the  natural  limit  of  the  human 
species.  While  research  and  discovery 
still  go  on,  the  great  scourges  are  be' 
hind  us  and  premature  death  as  a  con' 
trolling  force  over  population  growth 
has  finally  been  removed. 

What,  then,  is  left  to  take  its 
place?  Birth  control,  and  nothing  else. 
The  equation  demands  this,  for  popu- 
lation  is  simply  the  difference  between 
the  birth  rate  and  the  death  rate. 
Without  effective  control  of  the  nurm 
bers  born,  we  soon  lose  our  grip  on  the 
numbers  dying. 

Preventive  measures  are  helpful, 
and  recent  advances  in  contraception 
command  our  attention,  but  the  pro- 
portion  of  unintended  pregnancies  still 
remains  uncomfortably  high— the  fig' 
ure  is  around  50  percent  for  the 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  38 


Dr.  Richard  Light,  now  eighty^four,  has  pursued  careers  in 
both  medicine  and  geography.  During  the  1930s  he  circled 
the  globe  with  a  seaplane,  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
continent  of  Africa.  Today,  he  analyzes  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  since  the  aerial  survey  made  with  his  wife  in 
1937  and  projects  the  future.  Dr.  Light  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geographers  and  a  past  president 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 
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k  LEARN  THE  i 
t  WHOLE  STORY!  “ 


'"Scientific''  creationists  are  abandoning 
the  Paluxy  River  footprints.  Here's  why: 

The  latest  issue  of  Creation/Evolution,  the  only  journal  devoted  to  answering  the 
arguments  of  "scientific"  creationists,  tells  the  exciting  story  of  how  leading  cre¬ 
ationists  finally  were  made  to  realize  that  some  of  their  conclusions  were  in  error. 

Until  recently,  creationists  had  claimed  that  human  and  dinosaur  footprints  could 
be  found  side  by  side  along  the  Paluxy  River  in  Texas.  But  in  the  light  of  a  devastat¬ 
ing  analysis  of  the  evidence  by  AHA-financed  researchers,  published  this  past  sum¬ 
mer  in  Creation/Evolution,  and  extensive  work  done  by  independent  researcher 
Glen  Kuban,  leading  creationists  took  a  second  look  at  their  own  evidence  and 
began  to  retract  some  of  their  claims. 

In  this  latest  issue  of  Creation/Evolution  (number  17),  Glen  Kuban  explains  the 
facts  that  convinced  creationists  they  were  wrong.  Dr.  Ronnie  Hastings  tells  how 
the  change  of  heart  came  about.  And  Robert  Schadewald  shows  how  much  more 
retracting  the  creationists  have  yet  to  do! 

Order  your  copy  today  for  $2.75  or  subscribe  for  $9.00  (four  issues).  Contact: 

CREATION/EVOLUTION 

7  Harwood  Drive,  P.O.  Box  146,  Amherst,  NY  14226-0146,  (716)  839-5080 
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vented  that,  and  no  violations  have 
ever  been  found.  The  answer,  instead, 
has  to  do  with  appeasing  the  radical 
extremists  who  callously  ignore  Amer¬ 
icans'  fundamental  rights  and  the 
world’s  fundamental  needs. 


W  H  ■  hat  callousness  is  most 
obvious  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  abortion  controversy. 
The  extremists’  long-term 
goal  is  to  ban  abortion 
nationwide.  But  they  fail— 
time  and  again— in  the 
courts,  in  Congress,  and— most  impor¬ 
tantly— in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people.  In  their  frustration,  however, 
extremists  have  resorted  to  scare  tac¬ 
tics  designed  to  frighten  us  into  sur¬ 
rendering  our  civil  rights  and  our  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  privacy. 

The  terrorism  we  see  overseas  is 


matched  by  terrorism  right  here  at 
home.  Since  January  1985,  family  plan¬ 
ning  and  abortion  clinics  have  been 
subjected  to  more  than  twenty-five  in¬ 
cidents  of  actual  or  attempted  bomb¬ 
ings  and  arson.  And  they  have  esca¬ 
lated  to  the  level  of  direct  attempts  to 
commit  murder.  Yet  President  Rea¬ 
gan,  the  man  who  swore  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is 
reported  to  have  discussed  pardons  for 
abortion  clinic  bombers. 

Clearly,  the  flames  of  fanaticism 
have  not  been  extinguished  in  this 
country.  One  man  who  helped  bomb 
three  clinics  on  Christmas  day  in  1984 
said  that  his  actions  were  “a  gift  to 
baby  Jesus  on  his  birthday.”  Clinic 
violence  and  harassment  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  religious  discrimi¬ 
nation  that  once  was  as  common  as 
powdered  wigs  in  Colonial  America. 

We  have  come  too  far  to  return  to 
those  days.  It  is  true  that  tolerance 
taxes  our  patience  and  strains  our 
sense  of  fairness.  But,  accommodating 
differences  was  never  meant  to  be 
easy.  Those  who  think  it’s  too  diffi¬ 


cult,  those  who  think  the  rest  of  us 
should  be  protected  from  ourselves,  be 
comforted  by  the  words  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson: 

I  know  of  no  safe  repository  of 
the  ultimate  powers  of  society 
but  the  people  themselves;  and  if 
we  think  them  not  enlightened 
enough  to  exercise  their  control 
with  a  wholesome  discretion, 
the  remedy  is  not  to  take  it  from 
them  but  to  inform  their  discre¬ 
tion  by  education. 

We  must  trust  the  people.  We 
must  trust  each  other.  We  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  private  morality  should  be 
taught  in  the  home  and  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  but  it  must  never  by  legis¬ 
lated  by  politicians.  We  must  protect 
our  own  basic  rights  by  protecting 
those  of  others.  Most  importantly,  we 
must  never  be  so  convinced  of  the 
rightness  of  our  position  that  we  blind 
ourselves  to  the  possibility  that  the 
realm  of  truth  may  lie  in  another  per¬ 
son’s  vision. 

The  legendary  jurist  Learned 
Hand,  in  the  dark  days  of  World  War 
II,  made  an  observation  that  will  hold 
true  until  the  end  of  time.  He  said, 
“The  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  that’s 
not  too  sure  it’s  right.” 

With  such  a  philosophy,  we  can 
preserve  the  principles  of  justice,  plur¬ 
alism,  and  democracy  that  are  cher¬ 
ished  by  so  many  millions  on  planet 
Earth.  We  can  continue  our  heroic 
journey  toward  full  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  for  all.  And 
we  can  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
tolerance,  reason,  and  justice  will  be 
the  bedrock  of  our  churches,  our 
courts,  and  our  Congress. 

In  1957,  when  Margaret  Sanger 
received  her  Humanist  of  the  Year 
Award,  she  said  that  reproductive 
rights  “should  be  the  humanist  spear¬ 
head  in  the  endless  battle  against  en¬ 
trenched  complacency,  against  mass 
conformity,  against  the  glacierlike 
menace  of  prejudice.”  Today,  in  1986, 
I  do  not  ask  that  you  adopt  reproduc¬ 
tive  rights  as  your  spearhead.  I  ask 
only  that  you  help  preserve  those 
rights  in  your  continuing  struggle  to 
preserve  the  humanity  of  our  world.  Nj 
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Population  Update 


Mary  Morain 


A  Worldwide  Challenge 

In  recent  months,  our  U.S.  National  Security  Council 
has  called  for  reports  on  population  data  from  our 
embassies  in  seventy*seven  countries.  The  council  has 
received  straight  talk  for  the  resulting  summarization 
of  the  situation: 

A  majority  of  our  embassies  in  Africa  and 
some  in  Latin  America  report  large  pockets  of 
declining  agricultural  productivity  due  to 
widespread  slash*and*burn  farming,  unaware* 
ness  of  the  economic  facts  of  life  including 
wishful  thinking  that  economic  development 
will  automatically  resolve  the  population 
problem.  .  .  .  The  cause  is  population  pres* 
sure. 

It  is  our  own  country  among  developed  nations 
which  is  now  most  guilty  of  encouraging  this  blind 
reliance  upon  “economic  development.”  The  final 
statement  from  this  summarization  has  an  awesome 
ring:  “It  will  take  the  commitment  of  millions  of  dedi* 
cated  people  if  mankind  is  to  be  spared  disaster.” 

During  the  first  part  of  this  century,  research  and 
foundation  funds  were  poured  into  death  control. 
Death  has  few  friends  except  among  the  very  sick  and 
the  very  old.  Its  control  is  in  harmony  with  the  deep* 
est  of  human  instincts  and  has  the  widest  cultural 
acceptance.  Support  for  death  control  can  be  cheer* 
fully  given  to  foundations  and  public  health  depart* 
ments. 

The  only  civilized  balancing  force,  conception  con* 
trol,  is  very  different.  Instinct  gives  little  help  here 
but  is,  rather,  a  clever  antagonist.  Our  human  moral 
and  cultural  beliefs  promote  rejoicing  in  new  life.  Here 
each  recipient  of  conception  control  must  make  a  con* 
scious  choice— in  some  situations,  a  courageous  choice— 
and  each  purveyor  must  use  sensitivity  and  patience. 

It  is  true  that  in  meeting  the  population  challenge  we 
do  need  the  commitment  of  millions. 

The  enormity  of  the  challenge  is  well  known  to 
the  developed  world.  By  the  year  2000,  at  present 
growth  rates,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  1.3  billion  in 
global  population,  for  a  total  of  6  billion.  Of  great 
importance  is  this:  92  percent  of  this  fearsome  expected 
increase  will  come  from  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

There  are  increasing  indications  that  among  all 
groups  and  in  many  geographic  areas  commitment  is 


growing.  To  further  this,  to  publicize  such  signs,  and 
to  encourage  readers  to  do  the  same  is  one  of  the 
major  purposes  of  this  column. 

There  is  a  basic  spur  to  action  in  the  knowledge 
that  an  estimated  400  million  couples  who  consciously 
want  help  in  family  planning  either  do  not  know 
where  to  turn  or  feel  that  they  do  not  have  the  means 
to  get  such  help.  Studies  also  show  that  most  couples 
within  the  underdeveloped  world  wish  to  have  fewer 
children  than  the  current  average  number  among  farm* 
lies  in  their  societies,  and  mothers  are  realizing  that 
babies  have  a  far  greater  chance  of  living  through  the 
perils  of  infancy  if  there  is  a  two*year  space  between 
them. 


Meanwhile,  even  most  male  rulers  are  waking  up 
to  the  transcendence  of  the  population  problem. 

Kenya:  President  Moi  of  Kenya,  in  a  radio  address 
marking  1985  as  the  twenty*second  anniversary  of 
Kenyan  independence,  said,  “The  most  crucial  chal* 
lenge  for  us  in  this  decade  is  slowing  down  the  coun* 
try’s  population  growth.”  He  pointed  out  to  his  people 
that,  even  if  the  Kenyan  economy  grew  at  7  percent 
annually  for  twenty*five  years,  population  growth 
would  cancel  most  of  the  projected  gains  for  the 
average  person. 

Egypt:  After  years  of  trying  to  reduce  population 
growth  by  such  schemes  as  giving  women  pigeon 
hutches  and  sewing  machines  so  that  they  would 
think  of  themselves  as  more  than  “baby  factories,”  the 
Egyptian  government  is  realizing  that  it  must  be  more 
direct.  An  Egyptian  fertility  study  showed  that  some 
50  percent  of  husbands  and  wives  interviewed  agreed 
that  they  did  not  want  any  more  births.  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  is  ready  to  make  a  variety  of  contra* 
ceptives  widely  available.  At  a  conference  he  con* 
vened  in  the  spring  of  1984,  he  said  that  unless  a 
realistic  national  family  planning  program  were  put  in 
place  the  country  would  be  plagued  with  “famine, 
unemployment,  and  terrorism.”  A  new  National  Pop* 
ulation  Council  has  been  established,  and  Egypt  hopes 
by  the  year  2000  to  have  a  population  of  between  62 
and  63  million  rather  than  the  70  million  projected  if 
current  growth  rates  continue.  Wide  use  of  radio  and 
television  is  planned,  as  some  60  percent  of  Egyptian 
women  cannot  read. 
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Brazil:  Faced  with  a  doubling  of  its  population  in 
thirty  years,  Brazil  will  be  offering  family  planning 
through  the  Brazil  Social  Welfare  Organization,  which 
serves  employed  citizens.  According  to  the  minister  of 
social  welfare,  “Family  planning  is  a  right  of  each 
human  person.”  Many  Brazilians  not  served  by  this 
program  will  get  help  from  the  Brazilian  affiliate  of  the 
International  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  through 
its  seventy-eight  clinics,  2,141  “health  posts,”  and 
other  channels. 

Mexico:  The  National  Population  Council  of  Mexico 
has  won  the  1986  United  Nations  Population  Award. 
Since  its  establishment  in  1974,  the  council,  which  is 
made  up  of  the  ministers  of  various  key  government 
departments,  has  labored  to  integrate  demographic 
planning  with  other  development  programs.  Mexico's 


birth  rate  has  declined  from  a  rate  of  3.5  percent  to 
2.1  percent  since  1974. 

For  some  updates,  warm  thanks  are  due  to  Popline,  a 
monthly  news  service  of  the  Population  Institute.  N 

Mary  Morain  has  been  an 
officer  of  the  Association  for 
Surgical  Contraception  and 
on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation- 
Western  Hemisphere  Divi¬ 
sion.  Coauthor  of  Humanism 
as  the  Next  Step,  she  has 
edited  several  general  semam 
tics  volumes. 
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Eventually,  our  new  knowledge  of  the 
precise  workings  of  the  brain  may 
make  any  other  hypotheses  quite 
superfluous.  This  is  likely  to  produce 
an  even  greater  cultural  shock  than 
Darwin’s  suggestion  that  we  have 


evolved  from  apelike  ancestors. 

All  this  new  knowledge  will  allow 
us  to  tackle  in  a  serious  manner  just 
what  went  on  in  evolution,  though  the 
lack  of  any  detailed  historical  record 
will  certainly  make  this  task  more  diffi¬ 
cult. 

In  short,  these  new  developments 
will  allow  us  to  acquire  almost  un¬ 


limited  information  about  the  biologi¬ 
cal  nature  of  humanity.  Knowledge 
brings  power,  and  power  brings  both 
benefits  and  risks.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  by  these  discoveries  society  will 
be  transformed  before  the  end  of  the 
next  century.  Many  of  the  issues  dis¬ 
turbing  humanists  today  may  then  ap¬ 
pear  rather  trivial. 

It  should  be  realized  that,  for  much 
of  our  evolution  as  human  beings,  our 
ancestors  were  hunter-gatherers. 
Many  of  our  ways  of  thinking,  includ¬ 
ing  the  obvious  human  desire  for  a  reli¬ 
gion  of  some  sort,  were  evolved  to 
help  us  survive  during  this  period. 
Humankind  did  not  evolve  in  order  to 
cope  with  a  scientific  view  of  the 
world,  since  that  is  far  too  recent. 
True  science  is  very  rare,  and  many 
high  civilizations,  such  as  the  Chinese, 
never  took  the  decisive  step  needed 
to  get  science  going,  although  they 
often  showed  many  prescientific  ac¬ 
tivities. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  has  led  us  into  ways  of 
thinking  which  are  only  partly  in  har¬ 
mony  with  our  genetic  heritage.  Are 
we  prepared  to  face  up  to  this  very  dif¬ 
ficult  problem?  Even  for  a  humanist,  it 
is  not  easy  to  think  of  oneself  as  a 
neuronal  machine.  Most  of  the  people 
alive  today  would  find  it  impossible  to 
do  so.  And  that,  I  think,  is  the  final 
thought  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
you.  N 
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IRRATIONAL  ETHICS 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  20 

Each  person  will  draw  this  circle  a  lit' 
tie  differently,  depending  upon  his  or 
her  innate  empathic  ability  and  his  or 
her  culture’s  manipulation  of  that  abil- 
ity.  Most  social  and  ethical  conflicts 
are  actually  disputes  over  where  the 
limits  of  the  empathic  circle  should  be 
drawn.  Should  an  unborn  child  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  the  same  empathic  value  as 
a  human  being?  Should  members  of  a 
different  race  be  given  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  as  our  own?  Should  members  of  a 
different  culture  be  trusted?  Should 
the  children  of  atheists  be  taught  to 
pray  in  schools?  Should  you  tell  the 
truth  to  all  individuals  at  all  times, 
even  if  grave  harm  may  result  (as 
when  a  murderer  asks  for  the  where-- 
abouts  of  his  victim)?  Should  an  in¬ 
dividual  suffering  from  terminal  cancer 
be  told  of  his  or  her  condition? 

It  is  by  understanding  the  concept 


of  the  empathic  circle  that  we  can 
make  sense  out  of  human  moral  and 
ethical  dilemmas.  Far  more  important 
than  the  question  of  what  our  moral  or 
ethical  systems  should  be  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  to  whom  they  should  apply  and 
under  what  circumstances.  And  far 
more  interesting  than  the  question  of 
how  we  justify  our  moral  and  ethical 
systems  is  the  question  of  why  we  feel 
they  must  be  justified. 


CONCLUSION 

Reason  can  inform  our  ethical  choices, 
but  it  cannot  make  them  for  us.  Em¬ 
pathy  binds  us  to  our  moral  and  ethi¬ 
cal  systems  and  gives  us  the  power 
to  make  ethical  choices,  but  it  is  an 
easily  manipulated,  blind  emotional 
response.  Moral  systems  have  never 
been  complete,  consistent,  or  abso¬ 
lute,  because  they  have  been  based 


upon  the  trait  of  empathy  alone.  Ra¬ 
tional  ethical  systems  can  be  consis¬ 
tent,  but  can  never  be  complete  or 
universalized,  because  undecideable 
ethical  propositions  have  always  been 
and  must  always  be  decided  by  the 
empathic  response.  Every  code  of 
conduct  that  humankind  has  devel¬ 
oped  has  been  incomplete  and  arbi¬ 
trary. 

Yet,  this  is  a  tragic  situation  only  if 
we  remain  unaware  of  this  fact.  If  we 
come  to  realize  that  our  choices  are 
based  upon  incomplete  understanding, 
we  will  be  less  likely  to  assume  we  are 
absolutely  right.  If  we  realize  empathy 
is  blind  unless  it  is  informed  by  reason, 
we  can  learn  rational  thinking.  If  we 
realize  that  reason  is  crippled  without 
empathy,  we  can  learn  to  combine  the 
two  into  compassionate  action.  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  both  reason  and 
the  empathic  impulse  be  best  served, 
and  our  empathic  circle  will  become  an 
ethical  one.  Hj 
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From  Copperhead  Cliff 


Lester  Mondale 


The  Enduring  Humanism  of 
Confucius 

The  following  excerpts  are  reprinted  from  chapter  two,  “The 
Enduring  Humanism  of  Confucius,"  of  Lester  Mondale’s 
Values  in  World  Religions,  published  by  Starr  King  Press 
in  1958. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  there  began  to  appear  in 
liberal  pulpits  and  on  college  faculties  of  this  coun- 
try  persons  who  called  themselves  humanists— John 
Dietrich,  Curtis  Reese,  Eustace  Haydon,  Max  Otto, 
Roy  Wood  Sellars,  John  Dewey.  These  persons  were 
humanists,  they  insisted,  not  theists.  Their  loyalty 
was  to  humankind  and  not  to  the  God  of  Christianity 
or  Judaism.  Their  concern  was  with  this  life  and  with 
the  natural,  not  with  some  future  life  and  the  super¬ 
natural.  Their  authority  was  science  and  philosophy 
and  human  experience,  and  not  some  book  of  revela¬ 
tion. 

In  these  thirty-five  years,  humanists  have  been 
called  everything  from  atheists  and  free  lovers  to 
communists.  It  is  the  humanist  that  the  orthodox 
Christian  and  Jew  have  in  mind  in  particular  when 
they  shout  denunciations  of  that  horrendous  threat 
to  democracy  and  religion  and  home  and  family  they 
call  secularism.  It  is  the  alleged  decadence  of  humanism 
from  which  Congress  and  the  president  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  protect  us,  by  way  of  legislation  that  puts  God 
on  postage  stamps  and  into  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Humanism,  theologians  confidently  assure  us,  is  a 
superficial  rationalism,  a  philosophy  that  stands  up 
only  as  long  as  the  weather  is  fair  and  the  sailing  is 
smooth— nothing  for  a  blizzard  or  years  of  drought  or 
hurricane  devastations. 

No  one  could  have  been  more  the  humanist  than 
Confucius— respecter  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  others, 
respecter  also  of  the  way  of  heaven— but  at  the  same 
time  one  who,  when  asked  about  the  worship  of  celes¬ 
tial  and  earthly  spirits  and  about  death,  had  to  answer 
in  all  honesty:  “We  don’t  know  yet  how  to  serve 
men;  how  can  we  know  about  serving  the  spirits?  We 
don’t  know  yet  about  life;  how  can  we  know  about 
death?’’  First  for  him  was  humankind  and  first  among 
his  concerns  for  humankind  was  this  life.  For  twenty- 
five  hundred  years,  some  hundred  generations,  this 
humanism  has  ministered  to  the  daily  needs  of  count¬ 
less  Chinese  in  fair  weather  and  foul.  .  .  . 

For  all  of  his  quaint  peculiarities  and  tastes,  Con¬ 


fucius  was  a  man  who  could  weep  for  his  friend,  smile 
and  laugh  and  really  care  for  people.  About  himself  he 
said: 

I  am  a  man  who  pursues  the  truth  untiringly, 
and  teaches  people  unceasingly,  and  who  for¬ 
gets  to  eat  when  he  is  enthusiastic  about 
something,  and  forgets  all  his  worries  when 
he  is  happy  or  elated,  and  who  is  not  aware 
that  old  age  is  coming  on.  .  .  . 

The  times  to  which  Confucius  addressed  his  life 
are  so  markedly  similar  to  the  world  of  today  that  the 
needs  to  which  he  ministered  twenty-five  hundred 
years  ago  are  also  very  much  the  needs  of  the  present 
hour.  If,  by  some  miracle  of  supernatural  religion  or 
clever  device  of  science  fiction,  old  Confucius  could  be 
resurrected  and  could  scan  the  headlines  we  have 
been  reading  in  recent  years,  he  would  shake  his  head 
and  smile  and  comment:  “How  familiar!’’  He’d  feel 
quite  at  home  amid  the  international  anarchy  and  the 
struggle-to-exist  turmoil  of  today!  Treaties  are  still 
observed  as  they  were  in  his  time  when,  as  one  ruler 
frankly  put  it,  a  compact  was  something  one  lived  up 
to  until  circumstances  gave  him  the  advantage  over 
the  other  fellow.  His  was  a  world  dominated  by  mili¬ 
tary  force.  One  survived  by  an  all’s-fair-in-war  cun¬ 
ning,  corruption,  and  brutality.  .  .  . 

Confucius’s  desire  to  place  simple  honesty  and 
truth  first  in  all  relations  with  his  fellow  humans  came 
out  of  his  discovery  of  a  new  and  more  satisfying  rela¬ 
tionship  between  people— a  quality  of  living  that  was 
infinitely  more  satisfying  than  dealing  with  people  only 
for  what  one  can  get  out  of  them,  for  what  power  or 
advantage  one  can  get  over  them,  for  what  prestige  or 
sensual  gratification  they  might  afford  one. 

We  come  upon  this  more  satisfying  relationship  in 
the  account  of  his  striking  out  (when  he  was  fifty 
years  old— his  hope  for  service  in  his  home  kingdom  of 
Lu  abandoned)  in  search  of  a  neighboring  king  or  duke 
who  might  take  him  on  as  chief  minister  of  state. 

More  than  one  of  Confucius’s  followers  had  been 
employed  in  government.  As  the  decades  went  on, 
more  and  more  of  these  trustworthy  men  were  taken 
on— until  China  became  blessed  with  a  new  peace  and 
order.  But  for  Confucius,  on  the  verge  of  becoming  an 
old  man,  his  was  a  hopeless  mission.  Year  followed 
year  of  fruitless  wanderings  and  dangerous  encounters. 
With  him  was  always  a  goodly  handful  of  his  student- 
disciples,  sons  of  aristocracy,  sons  of  peasants  with 
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only  dried  meat  to  pay  for  their  instruction.  He  took 
them  all,  the  only  provision  being  that  they  had  to  be 
able  to  think  for  themselves  and  be  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  a  better  lot  for  their  fellow  humans. 

The  relationships  he  struck  up  with  these  follow¬ 
ers  and  in  whatever  village  or  city  or  court  he  visited 
were  expressed  by  a  symbol  he  had  painted  on  a 
shingle  and  placed  on  his  tent.  It  was  the  symbol  for 
the  word  Shu.  This  word  or  character  means:  “My 
heart’s  desire  is  to  meet  your  heart’s  desire,’’  or,  “My 


heart  responds  to  yours.”  Not  do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you,  but  feel  toward  others^ 
as  you  would  have  them  feel  toward  you.  ...  Tl! 


Lester  Mondale,  the  youngest  signer  of  Humanist  Mani¬ 
festo  I  in  1933,  has  published  widely  on  humanism  and 
Unitarianism,  including  Values  in  World  Religions  and 
Preachers  in  Purgatory.  When  not  busy  with  chores  at  his 
Ozar\farm,  he  devotes  his  time  to  writing  and  study.  He  is 
currently  editing  a  collection  of  his  essays  for  publication. 


SURVIVAL? 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  14 

Most  Americans  do  not  \now  this.  I 
would  say  that  a  majority  of  people 
will  admit  that  they  did  not  \now  that 
the  Soviets  have  not,  in  fact,  tested  for 
nearly  nine  months.  They  haven’t 
learned  it  from  their  newspapers. 
Thus,  they  have  hardly  put  any  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  president  to  change  the 
situation  they  don’t  even  know  exists: 
that  we  are  testing  and  they  are  not. 
That’s  the  purpose  of  that  secrecy.  By 
the  way,  it’s  not  a  case  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  being  classified;  it’s  self-secrecy 
by  the  American  people,  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  media. 

If  I  mentioned  that  I  was  terribly 
distraught,  desperate,  and  depressed 
this  past  fall,  it  was  because  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  media  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  There  were  stories  that  the 
Soviets  were  not  testing— but  you  had 
to  look  at  the  news  as  obsessively  as  I 
do  to  find  them.  You  had  to  read  the 
final  paragraph  of  long  stories,  and  you 
had  to  look  at  little  bits  here  and  there. 
I  well  understood  that  the  American 
people  were  not  learning  this  informa¬ 
tion  from  our  media,  even  though  it 
wasn’t  classified.  We  do,  however, 
face  the  choice.  The  American  people 
will  not  know  it  unless  some  steps  are 
taken  to  get  through  that  media 
silence  and  to  make  them  aware  that 
they  have  that  democratic  choice. 

I  learned  two  days  ago,  on  April  4, 
that  the  United  States  is  planning  a 
test  for  this  coming  Tuesday,  appar¬ 
ently  in  order  to  confront  Dobrynin- 
on  his  first  discussion  with  Reagan 


since  returning  from  Moscow  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  summit  conference— with  a  fait 
accompli,  “We  tested  this  morning.” 

A  few  protesters  at  the  test  site 
will  not  stop  the  test.  Only  you  can  do 
that.  And  you  can’t  do  it  alone.  The 
American  people  have  to  do  that  and 
can  do  that.  And  that  is  what  they 
must  do.  They  won’t  stop  this  test, 
but  they  must  stop  the  testing  before 
the  Soviet  offer  goes  away,  for  one  or 
another  reason.  My  experience  tells 
me  that  the  American  people  can  re¬ 
spond  to  the  issue  and  the  example  of 
people  who  are  taking  the  effort  out  of 
the  ordinary  by  disrupting  their  lives, 
disrupting  their  habits,  defying  au¬ 
thority,  defying  the  religion  of  the 
state,  and  refusing  to  say  that  the 
president's  policy  has  a  kind  of  divine 
fiat  to  it. 

There  are  other  Americans  who 
are  saying,  “We  want  to  test  the  Sovi¬ 
ets,  not  nuclear  weapons.  We  want  to 
test  Soviet  willingness  to  end  the  arms 
race,  which  they’ve  shown  over  the 
past  nine  months.  We  want  to  find  out 
if  that  is  true,  not  avoid  finding  that 
out.  We  do  not  give  our  consent  to 
this  test.  It  doesn’t  have  our  permis¬ 
sion.  You’ll  have  to  test  this  weapon 
under  our  bodies,  in  this  case.” 

You  will  all  have  your  chance  to 
send  a  message  to  Congress  and  to  the 
president  and  to  the  world  as  to  what 
you  think  of  the  continuation  of  this 
process.  I  think  we  do  have  a  chance. 
That’s  what  our  humanity  gives  us. 
We  do  have  a  chance  to  change  these 
human  policies,  to  change  more  radi¬ 
cally  than  we  ever  have  in  the  past 
two  thousand  years,  to  change  more 


radically  than  any  revolutionary  re¬ 
gime  has  ever  changed  so  far.  Without 
change  that  fundamental,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  will  escape  the  fate  for  which 
we  have  been  preparing  for  so  long. 

But  we  do  have  that  chance  to 
change.  I  know  that.  My  life  tells  me 
that  people  can  change  and  change  by 
the  example  of  other  humans  and  by 
reflection.  I  felt  the  power  of  nonvio¬ 
lent  civil  disobedience  on  my  own  life 
and  that’s  why  I  believe  it  works.  I 
believe  it  has  consequences  and  that’s 
why  I  still  do  it.  And  I  hope  that  many 
more  people  will  find  ingenious,  ration¬ 
al,  and  deeply  compassionate  ways  to 
act  on  their  humanity  and  to  protect 
this  earth  for  our  children.  fi] 
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The  Best  of 
Isaac  Asimov 

Thought-provoking  selections 
from  a  preeminent  humanist 
thinker 

The  Textbook  Wars 

An  inside  look  at  the  struggle 
for  quality  teaching  materials 

Silent  Scream:  A  False 
and  Wrongful  Cry  for 
Human  Pain,  Suffering, 
and  Violence 

by  James  W.  Prescott,  Ph.D. 

Behind  the  Attacks  on 
Humanism 

by  Edd  Doerr  and  others 
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Now  you  can  order  the  new  AHA  film 

Humanism: 

Making  Bigger  Circles 

available  in  VHS,  BETA ,  3/4-inch  video ,  and  16mm  film  formats, 

for  purchase  or  rental 

This  is  the  film  that  sets  the  record  straight 
on  what  humanism  is  and  is  not 

narrated  by 

ISAAC  ASIMOV 

scientist,  author,  and  president 
of  the  American  Humanist  Association 


and  featuring  people  from  all  walks  of  life  discussing  various  aspects 

of  the  humanist  philosophy 


Humanism:  Making  Bigger  Circles  presents  human¬ 
ist  perspectives  on  such  issues  as  abortion,  censorship, 
creation  versus  evolution,  church-state  separation,  gay 
rights,  women's  rights,  and  nuclear  disarmament.  The 
richness  and  diversity  within  the  humanist  movement 
is  amply  demonstrated  through  the  viewpoints  of  secu¬ 
lar,  religious,  Christian,  and  Jewish  humanists. 

Throughout  the  film,  common  misperceptions  and 
misunderstandings  about  the  philosophy  are  stated 


and  then  dispelled  in  a  straightforward  but  sympathet¬ 
ic  way.  In  the  end,  the  broadness  and  value  of  the  hu¬ 
manist  outlook  is  revealed,  and  the  viewer  is  invited  to 
unite  with  others  in  the  "bigger  circle"  that  today's 
humanists  are  creating. 

This  film  is  clearly  a  must  for  anyone  wishing  to 
better  understand  humanism  or  to  present  the  hu¬ 
manist  philosophy  to  others.  Order  your  copy  to¬ 
day!  All  prices  include  shipping. 


Purchase  5-Day  Rental 


Regular 

AHA  member 

Regular 

AHA  member 

VHS  or  BETA 

$49.95 

$44.95 

$35.00 

$30.00 

%-inch 

$69.95 

$64.95 

$45.00 

$40.00 

16mm  film 

$250.00 

$200.00 

$75.00 

$50.00 

Running  time:  45  minutes  Organizations  wishing  to  preview  the  film  free  of  charge  are  invited  to  call  or  write. 

Make  your  check  payable  in  U.S.  funds  to: 

H  AMERICAN  HUMANIST  ASSOCIATION  N 

7  Harwood  Drive,  P.O.  Box  146,  Amherst,  NY  14226-0146,  (716)  839-5080 


Feminist  Update 


Cleo 

Puget  Soundings 

The  largest  ferry  system  in  the  United  States 
operates  in  Puget  Sound.  Going  to  and  from  the 
Olympic  Peninsula,  Bainbridge  Island,  and  among  the 
San  Juan  Islands,  ferries  make  possible  a  traditional 
way  of  life.  People  can  live  apart  from  the  bustle  of 
the  city  and  still  commute  to  jobs  and  cultural  events 
in  Seattle.  Recently,  one  of  those  ferries,  Hyal{,  ran 
aground  and  passengers  were  rescued  by  tugboats  and 
other  vessels. 

When  I  heard  about  the  problem,  I  wondered 
about  the  mechanics  of  leaving  the  ship.  Discounting 
differences  in  health,  age,  and  inclination,  was  it 
women  and  children  first?  In  1912,  when  the  ocean 
liner  Titanic  ran  afoul  of  an  iceberg,  men  were  the  last 
to  board  the  lifeboats.  At  that  time,  women  were  com 
sidered  the  weaker  sex  who  needed  to  be  taken  care 
of.  Presumably,  men  were  better  equipped  to  deal 
with  cold  waves  and  cruel  seas.  After  all,  they  han¬ 
dled  the  hurly-burly  of  everyday  life.  Thus,  both  sexes 
were  locked  into  a  no-win  situation  by  chauvinistic 
thinking  as  shown  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Such  thinking  was  still  prevalent  in  1956.  When 
the  Italian  liner  Andrea  Doria  and  the  Swedish  ship 
Stockholm  collided  in  the  fog  and  the  Doria  sank,  harsh 
words  were  reserved  for  the  men  who  tried  to  “jump 
the  line”  and  secure  a  lifeboat  seat  early.  Would  it  be 
the  same  today  and,  if  so,  why?  What  makes  the  life 
of  one  sex  more  important  than  that  of  the  other? 

Most  people  would  agree  that  children  are  the 
future  and  would  see  nothing  wrong  in  giving  them  a 
seat  in  the  boat  first.  So  that  leaves  us  with  a  second 
seat  choice.  Does  it  go  to  women  because  this  has 
been  the  way  it  always  has  been  done?  By  following 
this  routine,  we  keep  faith  with  a  system  that  has 
systematically  locked  people  into  sex  roles.  Or  should 
men  go  next  in  order  to  make  up  for  going  down  with 
the  ship  in  the  past? 

Humanistically,  there  can  be  only  one  choice:  equal 
access  by  men  and  women  to  all  seats  in  the  lifeboat. 
Concrete  examples  of  this  type  of  thinking  are  seen  on 
other  forms  of  public  transportation.  Women  stand  on 
crowded  buses  as  often  as  men.  Both  sexes  give  up 
seats  to  obviously  pregnant  women,  the  elderly,  and 
the  handicapped.  In  the  nine-to-five  world,  there  is  no 
time  for  old-style  manners.  Pragmatism  and  real  caring 
for  the  feelings  of  others  are  the  keys.  If  you  get  to  a 
door  first,  you  open  it.  It’s  as  simple  as  that.  The  old 
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lifeboat  pattern  of  thinking  is  dead.  Or  is  it? 

An  example  of  twisted  logic  is  the  way  most 
bosses  honor  secretaries  on  special  occasions— lunches 
or  dinners  on  Secretaries’  Day,  flowers  or  theater 
tickets  on  birthdays,  and  parties  and  impartial  kisses 
during  the  December  holiday  season.  Most  secretaries 
would  forego  all  of  the  former  for  salaries  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  duties  and  abilities.  Yet,  even  a 
cursory  reading  of  newspapers  during  the  past  two 
years  would  show  a  concerted  effort  to  defeat  equity 
in  the  marketplace.  Take,  for  example,  the  May /June 
1986  issue  of  The  Humanist.  Forgetting  the  ramblings 
of  Phyllis  Schlafly,  most  of  the  writers  who  claimed 
that  comparable  worth  is  unworkable  were  men  defend¬ 
ing  their  turf.  Yet,  as  proponents  of  comparable  worth 
point  out,  comparing  jobs  as  diverse  as  garbage  truck 
drivers  and  practical  nurses  is  possible  and  has  always 
been  done.  No  one  argues  that  the  Dictionary  o/Occupa- 
tional  Titles  (DOT)— which  has  long  been  used  not  only 
by  the  federal  government  but  also  by  private  industry— 
is  invalid.  Is  that  because  in  the  DOT  women’s  jobs 
have  been  given  a  lower  value  than  men’s? 

If  people  left  a  sinking  ship  according  to  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  DOT,  men  would  have  redress  for  the 
drownings  of  the  past.  But  being  first  in  the  boats  is  a 
high  price  to  pay,  as  women  have  long  known.  In 
female  job  ghettoes,  they  go  down  with  the  ship  daily, 
and  many  times  their  children  are  with  them.  It  would 
appear  that  there  are  no  valid  arguments  for  either 
men  or  women  to  be  first  in  a  boat  that  maintains  a 
custom  which  gives  only  an  illusion  of  equality. 

Recently,  Kathryn  Black,  associate  professor  of 
psychological  sciences  at  Purdue  University,  and 
Michael  R.  Stevenson  of  Ball  State  University,  along 
with  Diane  Vilwock,  a  graduate  student,  conducted 
research  into  student  perceptions  of  the  words  mascu - 
line  and  feminine.  The  results  were  illuminating.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  most  respondents  would  have  used  per¬ 
sonality  or  behavioral  traits  to  differentiate  between 
the  two  words.  Although  a  large  percentage  still  did 
use  these  traits,  more  students  chose  physical  makeup 
to  describe  the  differences.  So,  progress  is  being  made. 

Yet,  true  equality  means  change.  To  embrace  it, 
women  and  men  must  be  ready  to  take  their  turns  and 
have  equal  access  to  both  ships  and  sea,  to  drowning 
and  being  first  in  the  lifeboats.  When  the  polarisation 
of  masculine  and  feminine— of  societal,  not  biological- 
impositions  ends  and  true  humanist  thinking  prevails, 
everyone  will  benefit. 

Does  that  mean,  then,  that  chivalry  and  heroism 
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have  no  place?  No,  there  is  always  room  for  individual 
choice.  But  it  does  mean  that  neither  men  nor  women 
will  be  locked  into  sex  roles.  Happily,  when  the  ferry 
Hya\  ran  aground  in  Puget  Sound,  true  equality  exist' 
ed.  The  first  off  the  ship  was  a  woman  suffering  an 
asthma  attack  and  a  man  with  an  injured  leg.  Subset 
quent  evacuation  did  not  follow  the  traditional 
unwritten  rules  of  the  sea.  The  Coast  Guard  advised 
me,  however,  that  in  a  dire  emergency,  a  race  against 
time,  the  old  custom  of  the  sea  would  prevail.  It 
would  be  women  and  children  first.  ^ 
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AFRICA  AND  GROWTH 
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United  States,  even  though  contracep- 
tives  are  freely  available  and  widely 
used— leaving  us  no  alternative  but  to 
use  abortion  in  the  control  of  growth. 
Half  of  these  accidental  pregnancies 
are  accepted  and  carried  to  term,  and 
the  other  half,  25  percent  of  all  U.S. 
pregnancies,  are  aborted.  Abortion  is 
an  important  element  in  population 
control  in  virtually  all  of  the  developed 
countries  of  the  world.  The  implied 
need  for  its  use  in  the  less  favored  soci- 
eties  is  beyond  question. 

Intensive  research  is  underway  to 
improve  our  methods  of  birth  control. 
In  the  advanced  stage  of  testing  are  in¬ 
jectable  pellets  that  can  suppress  fer¬ 
tility  up  to  five  years  and  an  abortion 
agent  that  can  be  self-administered  in 
the  home  at  the  first  sign  of  pregnancy. 
Humankind’s  endeavors  to  achieve  a 
stable  population  focus  upon  innova¬ 
tive  approaches  such  as  these. 

When  the  annals  of  the  medical 
history  of  this  century  are  written,  the 
steps  by  which  the  devastating  power 
of  human  reproduction  has  been  tamed 
must  surely  rank  high  on  the  long  list 
of  our  achievements,  for  birth  control 
now  holds  the  key  to  sustained  exist¬ 
ence  on  a  fully  inhabited  Earth. 

The  crisis  in  Africa  suggests  that 
there  are  limits  to  growth  that  apply 
not  only  to  Africa  but  to  the  world  as 
a  whole.  In  broad  terms,  this  must  be 
true  since  no  species  of  life— and  there 
may  be  ten  million  of  these  on  Earth— 
has  ever  been  able  to  expand  its  num¬ 


bers  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

In  1968,  a  small  group  of  interna¬ 
tional  thinkers  banded  together  under 
the  intriguing  title  of  the  Club  of  Rome 
to  give  shape  and  dimension  to  what 
they  called  the  “Predicament  of  Man¬ 
kind.”  Four  years  later,  they  published 
The  Limits  to  Growth,  in  which  com¬ 
puters  calculated  the  exhaustion  times 
of  many  of  the  nonrenewable  re¬ 
sources.  Here  we  find  that  iron  will 
run  out  in  173  years,  coal  in  150, 
petroleum  in  fifty,  and  copper  in  forty- 
eight,  and  so  on— all  finite  figures. 
Nine  years  after  that  heady  news, 
there  came  an  exactly  opposite  view 
from  the  economist  Julian  Simon, 
whose  book  The  Ultimate  Resource  ridi¬ 
culed  the  thought  that  there  are  any 
limits  to  human  expansion  and  cham¬ 
pioned  the  happy  arrival  of  more  and 
more  people. 

Both  positions  seem  faulted.  The 
rigid  limits  of  the  computer  cannot  pro¬ 
gram  our  ability  to  solve  hard  prob¬ 
lems,  while  Professor  Simon’s  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  additional  brainpower  of 
additional  people  will  solve  all  of  the 
additional  problems  forgets  that  re¬ 
sults  do  not  spring  full-blown  from  the 
brain  out  onto  the  running  track  but 
need  time  for  testing  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that  time  is  linear  and 
moves  slowly  while  population  races 
ahead  with  logarithmic  speed. 

Yet,  both  viewpoints  deserve 
thoughtful  consideration.  There  are 
limits  to  Earth’s  resources  even 
though  we  cannot  predict  them,  and 
human  ingenuity  is  remarkable,  al¬ 
though  it  cannot  be  rushed.  The  real 


limit  to  growth,  then,  appears  to  be 
time  rather  than  substance,  and  to 
gain  the  necessary  interval  of  time  we 
must  hold  the  birth  rate  within  sup¬ 
portable  limits  until  we  find  the  ways 
to  increase  those  limits.  Life  thus 
becomes  a  see-saw  between  low  death 
rates  made  sustainable  by  low  birth 
rates  and  high  death  rates  made  in¬ 
evitable  by  high  birth  rates.  In  the 
world  of  today,  we  see  both  examples 
at  work:  the  developed  nations  have 
held  onto  their  achievement  of  lon¬ 
gevity  by  voluntary  control  of  child¬ 
bearing,  while  the  African  nations 
have  come  part  way  into  the  modern 
world  without  the  incentive  or  the 
equipment  to  restrain  the  birth  rate. 

Africa  cries  for  help.  Food  is  on 
the  way,  but  it  is  vastly  more  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  send  teachers  and  tech¬ 
nology  and  money— and  endless 
amounts  of  encouragement— to  help 
Africa  halt  its  suicidal  growth  in 
numbers.  With  growth  halted  and  the 
numbers  reduced,  the  African  people 
can  go  about  the  slow  rebuilding  of 
their  damaged  forests  and  pastures 
and  soils  and  return  to  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  earth  and  people.  Without  that 
help,  Africa,  the  second  largest  land 
mass  on  Earth,  seems  to  be  headed 
toward  a  continental  graveyard.  N 
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The  American  Humanist  Asso¬ 
ciation  promotes  naturalistic 
humanism,  a  scientific  philoso¬ 
phy  that  views  the  universe  as 
natural  and  maintains  that 
human  beings  determine  the 
moral  principles  by  which  they 
live. 
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in  The  Humanist.  Through 
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tanks  that  tackle  important 
social  problems 
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To  welcome  new 
members  to  the  AHA, 
each  will  receive 
Corliss  Lamont’s 
The  Philosophy  of 
Humanism,  the 
definitive  book  on  the 
history  and  progress 
of  humanism  and  the 
humanist  movement. 


The  Scope  of 
the  AHA 

Publications,  Television, 
Radio:  The  aha  publishes 
The  Humanist,  Free  Mind,  and 
Creation/Evolution  in  addition 
to  numerous  pamphlets  and 
brochures.  The  Humanist  Press 
is  the  AHA’s  book  publishing 
arm.  The  AHA  has  produced 
two  color  television  series, 

"The  Humanist  Alternative" 
and  "Ethics  in  America"  as 
well  as  Humanism:  Making 
Bigger  Circles,  a  forty-five- 
minute  film,  narrated  by  Isaac 
Asimov  and  featuring  many 
renowned  humanists.  The  film 
defines  humanism  and  relates 
it  to  the  pressing  issues  of  our 
time. 

Speakers  Bureau:  Leading 
humanist  spokespersons  are 
made  available  to  local  groups, 
colleges,  and  universities  for 
lectures  on  humanism  and 
humanist  concerns. 

Division  of  Humanist 
Counseling:  Certified 
counselors  are  provided  for 
humanistic  marriage  and 
memorial  services  as  well  as 
personal  counseling. 

National  and  International 
Affiliations:  The  AHA  is  affili¬ 
ated  with  PEARL,  RCAR,  and 
UNA-USA,  is  a  member  of  the 
IHEU,  and  is  a  Non-Govern¬ 
mental  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 
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Common  Causes 

In  the  realm  of  human  choices, 
wholesale  judgments  are  perilous.  A 
generalized  hostility  to  organized  rein 
gion,  for  instance,  may  blind  us  to  inn 
portant  insights  and  arguments.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  recent  declaration 
by  the  United  Methodist  bishops.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  close  one’s  mind 
to  that  declaration  just  because  it 
comes  from  those  who  happen  to  hold 
religious  beliefs.  The  source  of  an  idea 
can  be  distinguished  from  its  content, 
and  one  may  find  the  idea  sound  on  its 
own  merits,  regardless  of  its  origin. 
When  an  idea  articulates  a  common 
concern,  a  concern  not  limited  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  body  of  doctrinal  beliefs,  it  de¬ 
serves  encouragement  and  support. 

What  is  thought-provoking  about 
the  bishops’  letter  is  its  bold  attack  on 
the  policy  of  nuclear  deterrence, 
which  has  now  become  almost  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom.  “Tvfudeur  deterrence  has 
too  long  been  reverenced  as  the  idol  of 
national  security.  In  its  most  idol¬ 
atrous  forms  it  has  blinded  its  propo¬ 
nents  to  the  many-sided  requirements 
of  genuine  security.  There  can  be  no 
unilateral  security  in  the  nuclear  age.” 

In  place  of  the  morally  dubious 
doctrine  of  nuclear  deterrence,  the 
bishops  propose  an  ethic  of  reciprocity, 
which  calls  for  the  elimination  of  the 
lingering  possession  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  by  joint  action  of  superpowers  in 
agreed  stages.  This  change  of  approach 
is  necessary  because  nuclear  deter¬ 
rence  has  in  fact  become  a  dogmatic  li¬ 
cense  for  perpetual  hostility.  To  break 
out  of  the  vicious  circle  of  that  hostili¬ 
ty,  the  wielders  of  our  world’s  awe¬ 
some  nuclear  weapons  must  make  an 
effort  to  convince  themselves  and  oth¬ 
ers  that  the  common  security  of  the 
world  cannot  be  attained  by  relying 
upon  the  constant  and  relentless 


threat  of  mutual  annihilation. 

As  the  British  philosopher  An¬ 
thony  Kenny  argues  in  his  book,  The 
Logic  of  Deterrence,  that  threat  is  itself 
immoral.  He  finds  that  the  immorality 
of  deterrence  is  implied  even  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  defense  of  his  Star 
Wars  initiative  in  the  January  1985 
Geneva  communique:  “Isn’t  it  worth 
researching  to  see  if  there  isn’t  some 
weapon  that  is  more  humane  and 
moral  than  saying  that  the  only  de¬ 
fense  we  have  in  the  nuclear  age  is 
that  if  they  kill  tens  of  millions  of  our 
people  we’ll  kill  tens  of  millions  of 
theirs?”  Instead  of  the  dubious  “leak- 
proof  umbrella,”  however,  Kenny  pro¬ 
poses  a  renunciation  of  the  actual  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  a  responsible 
program  of  mutual  disarmament. 

Another  vivid  proof  of  the  need  to 
focus  upon  common  values  in  spite  of 
doctrinal  differences  came  to  most  of 
the  world  in  the  shape  of  radioactive 
clouds  from  the  Chernobyl  nuclear 
power  plant.  That  accident,  like  the 
Challenger  disaster,  was  primarily  a 
human  tragedy,  and  it  was  dishearten¬ 
ing  to  see  it  distorted  by  ideological 
posturing  on  the  part  of  Soviet  author¬ 
ities.  By  failing  to  share  information 
about  the  accident,  the  Soviets  have 
caused  serious  and  legitimate  anxiety 
among  their  neighbors  in  Europe,  not 
to  speak  of  their  own  population.  The 
safety  of  nuclear  power  plants  is  of 
great  concern  to  all  nations  that  have 
them  or  can  be  affected  by  their  mal¬ 
functioning.  Radioactivity  respects  no 
national  or  ideological  boundaries  and 
reminds  us  that  all  governments  have 
a  moral  obligation  not  to  jeopardize  the 
greatest  common  value  of  all  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Earth:  life  and  health. 

The  lesson  of  Chernobyl  applies 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  forcing  all  users 
of  nuclear  power  plants  to  reexamine 
their  safety  precautions.  Not  surpris¬ 


ingly,  the  greatest  plunge  on  the  Dow 
Jones  Index  in  recent  months  has  been 
attributed  to  that  accident.  World¬ 
wide  attention  to  nuclear  safety  is  a 
good  thing,  because  it  eloquently 
underscores  the  dangers  inherent  in  a 
careless  handling  of  nuclear  power— 
whether  for  military  or  peaceful  uses. 
It  also  makes  clear  that  there  are  com¬ 
mon  causes  which  should  prompt 
those  in  power,  on  whatever  side  of 
ideological  divides,  to  work  toward 
constructing  bridges  of  mutual 
understanding  and  trust. 

No  matter  how  discouraging  the 
record  of  the  past  may  be,  the  mark  of 
leadership  is  the  ability  to  coax  out  of 
the  future  its  positive  possibilities.  To 
treat  an  ideology,  even  a  national  char¬ 
acter,  as  if  it  were  an  inexorable  law  of 
nature  is  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  his¬ 
torical  or  sociobiological  determinism. 
Leopards  can’t  change  their  spots,  but 
human  beings  do  change  their  minds. 
At  times,  that  change  may  consist  of 
perceiving  the  need  to  abandon  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  a  wholesale  ideology  for  the 
sake  of  a  common  human  cause. 


Konstantin  Kolenda  is  McManis  Pro' 
fessor  of  Philosophy  at  Rice  University  in 
Houston,  Texas.  Besides  many  publica - 
tions  in  his  field,  he  has  published  extern 
sively  on  humanist  topics  and  has  served 
on  the  AHA  board  of  diretors. 
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Philosophy's  Journey:  A  Historical 
Introduction  by  Konstantin  Kolenda 
(Prospect  Heights,  IL:  Waveland  Press, 
1986),  372  pp.,  $12.95. 

Never  have  I  read  a  historical  sur- 
vey  of  philosophy  that  comes  so 
near  to  having  a  philosopher  in  your 
own  living  room,  serving  as  your  own 
guide  to  the  territory.  And  what  a  re¬ 
markable  guest  Professor  Kolenda  is: 
knowledgeable,  wise,  patient,  consid¬ 
erate,  and,  above  all,  infectious  in  his 
deep  love  of  the  tradition  of  Western 
thought.  Philosophy’s  Journey:  A  His - 
torical  Introduction  is  organized  into 
three  sections:  ancient  philosophy, 
modern  philosophy,  and  contemporary 
philosophy  (medieval  is  included  as  a 
preface  to  modern).  Each  section  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  critical  summary  and  a  list 
of  suggested  readings.  Thus,  the  read¬ 
er  is  put  in  touch  with  the  entire  his¬ 
tory  of  Western  thought  and  can  then 
choose  among  the  various  philosophers 
and  philosophical  problems  for  closer 
acquaintance. 

Please  note  that  this  is  not  the 
usual  edited  collection  of  snippets  from 
the  works  of  the  great  philosophers— 
it  is  Professor  Kolenda  throughout. 
One  advantage  of  Professor  Kolenda’s 
writing  is  that  he  achieves  lucidity 
with  materials  that  in  some  cases  are 
murky  in  the  original.  Another  is  that 
he  enables  us  to  see  a  philosopher’s 
thought  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  frag¬ 
ments.  Still  another  is  the  emphasis 
the  author  is  able  to  give  to  philoso¬ 
phy’s  concrete  contribution  to  the  en¬ 
during  problems  of  ordinary  life,  as 
distinguished  from  highly  abstract 
“philosopher’s  problems’’  that  occur  to 
no  one  else.  Adults  who  wish  to  bet¬ 
ter  acquaint  themselves  with  their  cul¬ 
tural  heritage  will  be  glad  of  Professor 
Kolenda’s  fireside  company. 

—reviewed  by  David  L.  A[orton 


The  Black  Power  Imperative  by 

Theodore  Cross  (New  York:  Faulkner 
Books,  1986),  third  edition,  842  pp., 
$19.95  cloth,  $14.95  paper. 

T  his  tome  is  a  veritable  gold  mine  of 
facts,  statistics,  and  ideas.  It 
should  have  a  prominent  position  on 
the  reference  shelf  of  the  Congression¬ 
al  Black  Caucus  and  be  read  by  every 
Afro-American  student  with  serious 
political  aspirations  who  wants  an 
analysis  of  the  composition  and  impact 
of  power,  black  and  otherwise. 

Cross’s  central  contention  is  that 
the  ownership  of  power  is  imperative 
before  an  affinity  group  can  expect  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  full  range  of  opportunities 
and  benefits  available  in  its  society. 
As  a  force  for  granting  rewards  or 
meting  out  punishment,  the  anatomy 
of  power  flexes  many  muscles.  His  fav¬ 
orites  are  political  and  economic,  and 
he  holds  that  the  former  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  of  the  latter.  He  observes 
that  blacks  in  the  United  States  are 
without  their  quota  of  power  and  are 
therefore  denied  many  of  society’s 
amenities  and  that  the  condition  will 
necessarily  prevail  unless  the  power 
inequity  is  rectified.  The  greater  part 
of  the  book  is  then  devoted  to  tech¬ 
niques  for  organizing  politically,  mak¬ 
ing  demands,  and  using  the  block  vote 
to  swing  close  elections  in  ways  which 
reward  friends  and  punish  enemies. 

In  a  lengthy  argument  concerning 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  access  to 
information  about  employment,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  other  important  factors 
which  can  only  be  gotten  through  the 
right  associations  in  the  right  loca¬ 
tions,  Cross  articulates  the  best  case 
for  integration  ever. 

I  have  two  substantial  quarrels 
with  the  author.  First,  his  case  for  the 
formidable  chasm  between  the  power 
and  wealth  of  the  races  is  too  be¬ 


labored  and  too  convincing.  I  espe¬ 
cially  disagree  with  his  assessment  of 
the  cabinet  posts  of  secretaries  of  the 
army,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
—all  of  which  have  at  times  been  held 
by  blacks— as  inconsequential  in  the 
echelons  of  power.  Praise  be  to  the 
fates  that  my  parents  were  not  so 
gloomily  informed  on  the  subject.  If  I 
were  a  center  city  teenager  and  con¬ 
sidered  my  destiny  to  be  ethnically  cir¬ 
cumscribed,  an  encounter  with  this 
book  might  suggest  that  I  exchange  my 
math  text  for  a  baseball  mitt  and  with¬ 
draw  from  the  sisyphean  struggle.  Sec¬ 
ond,  his  solutions  require  an  unrealis¬ 
tic  measure  of  political  sophistication 
and  discipline.  A  quantum  jump  from 
the  lowest  voter  turnout  group  to  one 
adroitly  exercising  the  ballot  based 
upon  electoral  college  calculus  is  too 
“ivory-tower”  to  realistically  expect. 

I  would  neither  recommend  nor 
deny  access  to  the  book  to  black  teen¬ 
agers.  I  hope,  however,  that  those 
who  by  chance  encounter  it  will  ex¬ 
hibit  the  same  skepticism  toward  the 
formidable  chasm  as  Wilbur  and  Or¬ 
ville  Wright  exhibited  toward  the 
mathematical  proof,  intellectually  credi¬ 
ble  on  the  eve  of  Kitty  Hawk,  that  a 
heavier-than-air  body  could  not  fly. 

—reviewed  by  Ethelbert  W.  Has\ins 


Sociology  for  Whom?  by  Alfred  Mc- 
Clung  Lee  (Syracuse,  NY:  Syracuse 
University  Press,  1986),  second  edition, 
255  pp.,  $12.95  paper. 

With  the  authority  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  lifelong  career  in  aca¬ 
demic  sociology  as  well  as  field  experi¬ 
ence  in  societal  problems,  Alfred  Me- 
Clung  Lee  poses  the  challenging  ques- 
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tion,  “Sociology  for  whom?”  and  am 
swers  it  convincingly.  Sociology  is  not 
for  ivory-tower  intellectualism,  “sci¬ 
entism,”  or  society’s  vested  interests. 
Rather,  it  is  essentially  for  the  benefit 
of  society  as  a  whole,  for  the  solution 
of  agonizing  social  problems,  for  the 
emancipation  and  development  of  the 
human  being.  From  this  central  hu¬ 
manist  concern  emerges  the  leading 
method  for  sociological  research,  that 
of  participant  observation,  and  onto  it 
social  theory  must  be  anchored. 

The  author  knows  that  this  stance 
amounts  to  a  reversal  of  the  trend 
maintained  by  mainstream  sociology. 
He  has  been  a  “heretic,”  whose  long¬ 
time  fight  against  that  trend  in  main¬ 
stream  sociology  has  included  the 
founding  of  two  sociological  disciplines 
dedicated  to  the  centrality  of  the 
human  being  and  of  social  problems. 

The  second  basic  question  that 
the  author  discusses  is,  “Sociology  by 
whom?”  He  warns  us  and  demon¬ 
strates  to  us  that,  unless  we  study  the 
personal  histories  of  the  creators  of 
various  sociologies  in  the  context  of 
their  cultural  milieu,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  evaluate  adequately  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

I  recommend  this  book  to  sociolo¬ 
gists  and  other  social  scientists  for 
healthy  soul-searching.  In  fact,  I  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  the  whole  scientific  es¬ 
tablishment,  where  concerned  think¬ 
ers  increasingly  are  asking,  “ Science  for 
whom?” 

—reviewed  by  Afif  I.  Tannous 


Gender  and  the  Life  Course  edited 
by  Alice  S.  Rossi  (Hawthorne,  NY: 
Aldine  Publishing  Company,  1985), 
389  pp.,  $34.95  cloth,  $14.95  paper. 

The  eighteen  edited  papers  in  this 
volume  represent  a  multidisciplin¬ 
ary  assessment  of  what  we  know  at 
this  time  about  age  and  gender  over 
the  life  span.  Historians,  economists, 
psychobiologists,  sociologists,  and  psy¬ 
chologists  are  all  represented. 

Humanists  believe  that  human  in¬ 
telligence  can  be  used  to  solve  today’s 
problems  and  that  science  can  provide 


the  facts  we  need.  These  papers  give 
facts  and  ideas  which  could  well  be 
used  to  address  some  of  today’s  soci¬ 
etal  problems,  such  as  crime,  sex  in¬ 
equity,  and  the  care  of  children  and 
the  elderly.  Rossi  has  collected  a  wide 
variety  of  facts  in  these  essays. 

Sex  hormones  are  shown  to  affect 
behavior  in  all  species  of  animals,  in¬ 
cluding  humans.  Males,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  are  more  active  and  less  nurturing 
than  females.  But  humans  are  malle¬ 
able.  The  most  creative  are  more  likely 
to  be  androgynous  than  sex  stereo¬ 
typed  in  behavior.  For  this  reason, 
training  of  boys  should  be  toward 
more  nurture  and  concern  for  others, 
and  of  girls  toward  more  math  and 
logical  thinking. 

Death  control— public  health  and 
medical  advances— keeps  more  male  in¬ 
fants  alive  since  they  are  the  most  vul¬ 
nerable  and  also  keeps  extending  the 
sex  gap  in  older  age  longevity.  Over 
time,  these  two  effects  might  balance 
the  sex  ratio  in  old  age— but  at  the  cost 
of  having  an  excess  of  adolescent 
males.  These  young  men  are  not  well 
integrated  into  society  and  exhibit  the 
highest  rates  of  deviant  behavior.  The 
solution  is  not  the  army  or  prisons  or 
terrorist  gangs,  as  at  present,  but  some 
creative  way  to  put  their  excess  ener¬ 
gy  and  daring  to  societal  use. 

Hidden  in  the  statistics  on  aging  is 
the  fact  that  the  problem  of  the  frail 
and  poor  elderly  is  essentially  a 
women’s  problem.  But  older  women 
may  also  “set  the  future  pace  for 
humankind”  because  of  their  greater 
experience  with  close  relationships, 
with  multiple  roles,  and  with  the  flexi¬ 
bility  they  have  practiced  in  their  own 
lives. 

This  book  is  not  for  casual  reading 
but  is  fascinating  for  those  who  would 
like  the  latest  facts  to  use  when  devel¬ 
oping  humanistic  policies  for  our  soci¬ 
ety. 

—reviewed  by  Margaret  Feldman 


A  Skeptic's  Handbook  of  Parapsy¬ 
chology  edited  by  Paul  Kurtz  (Buffalo, 
NY:  Prometheus  Books,  1985),  727  pp., 
$34.95  cloth,  $16.95  paper. 


From  ESP  to  ghosts,  from  reincarna¬ 
tion  to  telepathy,  magic  tricks,  and 
fraud,  A  Sceptic’s  Handbook  of  Para' 
psychology  covers  myriad  topics  well 
and  is  a  useful  addition  to  any  library 
—skeptic’s  or  believer’s.  Commen¬ 
taries  by  analytical  nondebunkers  and 
neutrals  are  included— we  get  Rogo, 
Blackmore,  Beloff,  Dingwall,  Hovel- 
mann,  Hoebens,  Hyman,  and  Truzzi  as 
well  as  Randi,  Gardner,  Alcock,  Han¬ 
sel,  and  a  who’s  who  of  harder-core 
skeptics.  Astrology,  cult  archaeology, 
and  many  other  issues  are  more  or  less 
ignored,  but  there  are  good  theoretical 
and  case  studies  (for  example,  the  Soal 
fraud).  I  did  miss  finding  any  clear 
political  and  cultural  analysis  of  para¬ 
psychology  and  the  need  to  believe 
beyond  individualistic  and  group  psy¬ 
chology. 

A  cumulative  bibliography  would 
have  saved  many  pages  and  been  use¬ 
ful  alone,  but  the  thirty  articles  are 
useful  independently.  Articles  range 
from  narrow  to  definitive.  A  true  skep¬ 
tic’s  encyclopedia  rather  than  anthol¬ 
ogy  would  still  be  nice.  Meanwhile, 
this  is  an  intelligent,  fair,  readable, 
pro-and-con  survey  of  major  para¬ 
normal  claims. 

—reviewed  by  John  R.  Cole 


Christian  Science  by  Mark  Twain 
(Buffalo,  NY:  Prometheus  Books, 
1986),  196  pp.,  $21.95  cloth. 

Christian  Science  is  the  first  printing 
in  seventy-five  years  of  Mark 
Twain’s  diatribe  against  Mary  Baker 
Eddy.  Even  the  most  militant 
“Twainiacs”  will  likely  wish  that  it 
had  remained  obscure.  Twain  un¬ 
leashes  the  full  power  of  his  vaunted 
skeptical  prose  on  the  hapless 
prophetess  of  Christian  Science,  but 
the  effort  seems  wasted  at  this  dis¬ 
tance.  Substituting  the  claymore  of  in¬ 
vective  for  the  rapier  of  satire,  Twain 
excoriates  Eddy  for  numerous  incon¬ 
sistencies,  non  sequiturs,  indoctrina¬ 
tion  of  worshippers,  and  probable  ec¬ 
clesiastical  corruption. 

What  a  pity  that  such  an  influen¬ 
tial  writer  as  Twain  did  not  under- 
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WHAT  PEOPLE  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT 

AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  AND 
THE  VATICAN 

Population  Growth  and  National  Security 

BY  STEPHEN  D.  MUMFORD 

Stephen  Mumford  dares  to  expose  a  largely  secret  but  powerful  opposition  to  control¬ 
ling  the  runaway  growth  of  the  human  population  and  establishing  a  sustainable  soci¬ 
ety  by  the  Vatican.  If  only  half  his  claims  are  true,  they  still  describe  a  grave  threat  to 
the  future  of  humankind  and  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  United  States  alike. 
—Anne  and  Paul  Ehrlich,  Zero  Population  Growth 

.  .  .  sharp  insights,  unyielding  courage,  and  philosophic  sweep  that  is  essential  reading 
for  everyone  concerned  with  the  assault  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  right-wing 
fundamentalists  on  America's  long  tradition  of  church-state  separation.- Larry  Lader, 
president,  Abortion  Rights  Mobilization,  Inc. 

.  .  .  scholarly,  carefully  researched  study.  ...  It  should  be  read  by  leaders  of  public 
opinion.— Frances  Ferguson,  birth  control  pioneer 

. .  .  clearly  shows  that  Paul  Blanshard's  warning  of  thirty-five  years  ago  that  the  Vati¬ 
can  had  a  plan  to  impose  its  antidemocratic  policies  on  America  was  justified  ...  the 
effort  has  accelerated  alarmingly. . . .  Vatican  policies,  backed  by  Rome  and  the  New 
Right,  are  increasing  the  overpopulation  and  insecurity  of  the  world.  Rome  opposes 
planned  parenthood,  sex  education,  abortion,  limitation  of  immigration,  and  to  what 
end?  To  the  increase  of  the  Vatican's  political  and  financial  power.  It  is  a  power  strug¬ 
gle,  not  a  religious  struggle— Edwin  H.  Wilson,  executive  director  emeritus,  American 
Humanist  Association 

The  bravery  of  the  Humanist  Press  in  publishing  this  story  is  only  exceeded  by  the 
excellent  and  persuasive  writing. ...  It  is  education  at  its  best  in  its  horrifying,  grip¬ 
ping  truth.— Elaine  Stansfield,  Zero  Population  Growth 

. . .  extremely  interesting  and  indeed  eye-opening. . .  .  well  worth  reading  and  digest¬ 
ing.  Its  message  is  deeply  disturbing— M.  Rupert  Cutler,  executive  director,  The 
Environmental  Fund 
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stand  that  the  historical  importance  of 
a  religion  is  not  that  it  is  true  but  that 
people  believe  it  to  be  so  and  that  no 
amount  of  positivistic  evidence  will 
convince  believers  that  it  is  not.  Schol¬ 
ars  interested  in  the  debate  between 
faith  and  reason— crucial  for  humanists 
as  never  before— would  be  better 
served  by  seeking  its  modern  origins  in 
the  writings  of  Aquinas  and  Occam. 
The  aged  Twain’s  bitter  vehemence  is 
best  left  out  of  print. 

—reviewed  by  C.  Stuart  McCehee 


This  Ground  Is  Holy  by  Ignatius  Bau 
(Mahweh,  NJ:  Paulist  Press,  1985),  288 
pp.,  $9.95  paper. 

Bau  makes  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  understanding  the  growth 
of  the  sanctuary  movement  in  the 
United  States.  Particularly  helpful  is 
his  discussion  of  the  development  of 
the  United  States  law  concerning  refu¬ 
gees  and  the  existing  ambiguities  over 
that  term.  Equally  helpful  is  his  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  legal  background  for  the 
sanctuary  movement  and  his  emphasis 
that  this  is  a  new  concept,  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  medieval  and  early  mod¬ 
ern  concept  of  sanctuary.  To  empha¬ 
size  this,  he  summarizes  several  of  the 
recent  cases  in  which  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  prosecuted  sanctuary 
workers.  Though  Bau  clearly  feels  that 
the  sanctuary  movement  is  morally 
right,  his  discussion  of  the  background 
and  issues  is  relatively  unbiased  and  to 
the  point.  The  one  criticism  to  be 
made  is  that  there  is  no  index,  al¬ 
though  there  is  an  extensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

—reviewed  by  Vern  L.  Bullough 
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Bashing  Public  Education 

On  April  24,  1986,  in  Room  106  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build' 
ing,  the  Reagan  administration  spon- 
sored  an  all-day  Schlagfest,  an  orgy  of 
ill-tempered  attacks  on  American  pub' 
lie  education  and  the  Supreme  Court’s 
rulings  on  church'State  separation. 

As  many  of  the  speakers  suggested 
none  too  subtly,  our  public  schools  are 
as  much  enemies  of  God  and  country 
as  a  planeload  of  Libyan  terrorists.  But 
you  won’t  have  read  or  heard  any' 
thing  in  the  media  about  the  “Sympo- 
sium  on  Content,  Character,  and 
Choice  in  Schooling”  because  they  did 
not  bother  to  cover  it. 

Education  Secretary  William  Ben' 
nett,  a  parochial-school-educated  ad' 
vocate  of  government'regimented 
prayer  in  public  schools  and  tax  sup- 
port  for  sectarian  private  schools, 
opened  the  symposium  with  the  asser' 
tion  that  our  public  schools  are  ade' 
quately  funded,  despite  expert  opin- 
ion  to  the  contrary  and  the  fact  that 
the  Reagan  administration  has  made 
significant  cuts  in  school  funding.  Ben' 
nett  continued  with  a  plug  for  the  ad' 
ministration’s  tuition  tax  credit  and 
voucher  plans  for  federal  aid  to  paro' 
chial  schools. 

In  one  of  the  very  few  opportune 
ties  for  questions  from  the  floor,  I 
asked  Bennett  if,  although  he  ex' 
pressed  opposition  to  tax  support  for 
schools  which  practice  racial  discrimi- 
nation,  he  would  approve  of  tax  sup- 
port  for  religious,  ideological,  and 
other  forms  of  discrimination  common 
in  nonpublic  school  admissions  and  hir' 
ing.  Yes,  he  said,  because  to  compel 
tax'supported  private  schools  to  play 
by  the  same  rules  as  public  schools 
would  be  to  “unfairly”  force  them  to 
change  their  character.  So  much  for 
equal  application  of  law.  Or,  as  Orwell 


put  it  so  well,  “All  pigs  are  equal,  but 
some  pigs  are  more  equal  than  others.” 

Ideologue  Russell  Kirk  followed 
with  his  usual  pitch  for  including  liter' 
ary  classics,  which  he  did  not  name,  in 
the  school  curricula  and  with  a  slam  at 
the  Supreme  Court’s  school  prayer  rub 
ings. 

Psychologist  Paul  Vitz,  who  ana' 
lyzed  public  school  textbooks  for  reli' 
gious  content  for  the  Reagan  adminis' 
tration,  reported  his  finding  that  hiS' 
tory  and  literature  textbooks  contain 
very  few  references  to  religion  but 
failed  to  shed  any  light  on  why  this 
might  be  so.  Vitz  leaped  from  this 
“finding”  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
United  States  should  provide  tax  sup' 
port  for  sectarian  private  schools.  He 
denounced  what  he  called  the  “coer' 
cive”  public  school  “monopoly.” 

In  the  conference’s  only  other  brief 
period  for  questions,  I  asked  Vitz  the 
following:  did  he  question  textbook 
publishers,  authors,  and  editors  as  to 
why  they  rarely  mention  religion? 
Wasn’t  he  aware  that  there  are  many 
courses,  minicourses,  course  units,  and 
textbooks  about  religion  in  use  in 
many  public  schools,  often  obviating 
the  need  to  deal  with  religion  in  other 
texts?  Wasn’t  he  aware  that,  despite 
the  availability  of  numerous  textbooks 
about  religion,  there  is  really  very  lit' 
tie  public  demand  for  constitutional, 
objective,  neutral  teaching  about  reli' 
gion?  Wasn’t  he  aware  of  the  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  involved  in  deciding  what,  at 
which  grade  levels,  and  how  to  teach 
about  religion  objectively  and  neutral' 
ly,  and  that  these  difficulties— such  as 
how  to  deal  with  unpleasant  facts 
about  religion— probably  accounted  for 
the  reluctance  of  publishers  to  put 
much  about  religion  into  regular  course 
textbooks?  Didn’t  he  know  that  most 
states  have  not  confronted  the  thorny 
problems  of  training  and  certifying 


teachers  to  deal  properly  with  reli' 
gion?  And,  finally,  didn’t  he  know  that 
the  best  example  of  the  consequences 
of  providing  tax  support  to  sectarian 
schools  is  Northern  Ireland? 

Vitz  evaded  my  questions  with  an 
emotional  outburst. 

Richard  A.  Baer,  Jr.,  a  professor  of 
environmental  ethics  at  Cornell  linked 
with  the  misnamed  propaganda  group, 
Catholic  League  for  Religious  and 
Civil  Rights,  followed  Vitz  with  a 
slashing,  hellfire'and'damnation  as- 
sault  on  public  education.  Echoing 
several  voucher-parochiaid  theoreti' 
cians,  Baer  insisted  that  the  word  pub¬ 
lic  be  attached  to  any  “government”  or 
private  school  which  “meets  the 
state’s  minimum  compelling  interest  in 
education.”  He  strongly  implied  that 
sectarian  private  schools  should  re' 
ceive  full  public  funding,  though  they 
would  be  able  to  practice  religious, 
ideological,  and  other  forms  of  discrim' 
ination— except  racial  and  national  ori- 
gin— in  admissions  and  hiring.  He 
made  the  manifestly  absurd  assertions 
that  parental  and  local  control  of 
schools  is  a  “myth,”  that  there  is  no 
free  market  of  ideas  in  “government 
schools,”  that  no  curriculum  can  be 
neutral  with  regard  to  religion,  and 
that  a  semhestablished  “secular  hu' 
manism”  had  replaced  traditional  reli' 
gious  values  in  public  schools. 

Baer  was  followed  by  William  B 
Ball,  a  Pennsylvania  attorney  whose 
defenses  of  parochiaid  have  been  re' 
peatedly  rejected  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Ball  claimed  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  voucher  parochiaid  plan  is 
constitutional  and  went  on  to  add  that 
nonpublic  school  parents  should  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  taxes  used  to  pay  for  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  He  neglected  to  say  how 
his  idea  would  help  poor  people  attend 
parochial  schools  if  they  paid  little  or 
no  taxes  on  which  to  get  rebates. 
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Thomas  R.  Ascik,  who  heads 
something  called  the  Clearinghouse  on 
Educational  Choice,  continued  the  at' 
tack  on  public  schools.  He  decried  the 
Supreme  Court’s  “unconstitutional 
fabrication”  of  the  principle  of  separa' 
tion  of  church  and  state  in  1947, 
slashed  at  Horace  Mann  and  John 
Dewey,  denounced  the  idea  that  pub' 
lie  education  is  the  “glue”  holding 
society  together,  condemned  public 
education  as  hopelessly  bad,  and  de' 
nied  that  local  school  boards  really 
control  local  schools. 

Robert  L.  Woodson,  the  confer' 
ence’s  only  black  and  president  of  the 
National  Center  for  Neighborhood 
Enterprise,  endorsed  the  voucher 
plan,  pointedly  avoiding  addressing 
the  reasons  why  many  urban  black 
children  are  on  the  short  end  of  the 
educational  stick. 

The  conference’s  lone  defender  of 
public  education,  Michael  Casserly, 


research  director  of  the  Council  of 
Great  City  Schools,  was  swamped  by 
the  propaganda  tidal  wave. 

This  symposium  shows  the 
strength  of  fanactical  commitment  in 
the  Reagan  administration  and  its 
Education  Department  to  tearing 
down  American  public  education  and 
the  constitutional  principle  of  church' 
state  separation.  Instead  of  working  to 
improve  the  public  schools  which 
serve  nine  out  of  ten  American  chib 
dren,  the  ReagaivBennett  Education 
Department  is  fiercely  dedicated  to 
undermining  our  great  educational 
enterprise,  which  is  democratically 
run  by  local  parents  and  taxpayers. 
The  present  Education  Department  is 
run  by  and  for  narrow,  sectarian,  reac' 
tionary  groups.  These  groups  want  to 
unite  religion  and  government,  frag' 
ment  education  into  a  multiplicity  of 
feudal  enclaves,  and  replace  democrat' 
ic,  pluralistic  education  with  sectarian 


and  ideological  indoctrination. 

Now  more  than  ever  Americans  of 
all  persuasions,  parties,  and  walks  of 
life  need  to  rally  around  our  public 
schools,  besieged  as  they  are  by  their 
own  federal  government.  H 


Edd  Doerr  is  vice-president  and  chair¬ 
person  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Humanist  Association  and  is 
executive  director  of  Americans  for  Reli¬ 
gious  Liberty. 


Now  back  by  popular  demand! 


Evolution  vs.  Creationism 
The  Schools  as  Battleground 


After  being  unavailable  for 
nearly  a  decade,  the  articles 
on  the  creation-evolution  con¬ 
troversy  published  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary/February  1977  issue  of 
The  Humanist  are  back  in 
print!  These  articles  include 
the  AHA’s  ground-breaking 
“Statement  Affirming  Evolu¬ 
tion  as  a  Principle  of  Science,” 
which  was  sent  to  the  major 
school  districts  in  the  country, 
and  extensive  articles  on  cre¬ 
ationism  and  evolution  by 
Preston  Cloud,  William  V. 
Mayer,  and  Bette  Chambers. 

As  an  extra  bonus,  follow-up 
articles  that  appeared  in  the 
November/December  1977  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Humanist  are  also 
included.  These  consist  of  an 
article  by  leading  creationist 


Duane  Gish  and  responses 
from  Cloud  and  Mayer.  All  of 
this  is  combined  between  the 
covers  of  one  thirty-page  book¬ 
let — a  compilation  of  the  prec¬ 
edent-setting  articles  on  the 
creation-evolution  contro¬ 
versy  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Humanist  Association  in 
1977. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this 
material  is  as  current  today  as 
it  was  when  published.  In  fact, 
with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
now  about  to  hear  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  creationism  case,  these  ar¬ 
ticles  have  increased  in  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  Humanist  was  one 
of  the  first  publications  in 
America  to  report  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  threat  of  creationism,  and 
the  AHA  was  one  of  the  first 


organizations  to  take  a  stand. 
The  press  took  notice  of  the 
fact  that  leading  scientists 
from  all  over  the  United  States 
signed  the  “Statement  Affirm¬ 
ing  Evolution  as  a  Principle  of 
Science.”  Creationists  were 
taken  by  surprise  and  scram¬ 
bled  to  respond.  From  that 
point  on,  creationist  designs 
on  the  public  schools  became 
public  knowledge  and  the  bat¬ 
tle  began  to  heat  up.  The  con¬ 
troversy  still  rages  today. 


To  order  your  copy  of  this  historic 
yet  current  material,  send  $3  to: 

The  Humanist 

Evolution  vs.  Creationism 
7  Harwood  Drive,  P.O.  Box  146 
Amherst,  NY  14226-0146 
(716)  839-5080 
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Reality's  Face 

In  close-up  ...  a  face  can  speak 
with  the  subtlest  shades  of 
meaning  .  .  .  the  solitary  human 
soul  can  find  a  tongue  more  can¬ 
did  and  uninhibited  than  in  any 
spoken  soliloquy.  ...  In  the  iso¬ 
lated  close-up  of  the  film  we  can 
see  to  the  bottom  of  a  soul.  .  .  . 

—Bela  Balazs 

The  first  things  to  be  said  about  The 
Trip  to  Bountiful  are  that  the  film  is 
a  rich  celebration  of  the  art  of  Geral¬ 
dine  Page  and  that  it  bears  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  power  of  the  close-up 
as  a  technique  for  the  revelation  of 
character.  Ms.  Page  offers  us  a  multi¬ 
layered  and  exquisitely  subtle  per¬ 
formance  evolved  out  of  a  lifetime’s 
refinement  of  her  remarkable  talents. 
More  than  any  actress  I  know,  she  has 
the  power  to  convey  a  sense  of  the 
poignancy  and  beauty  of  old  age  that 
Rembrandt  explored  so  profoundly  in 
his  later  canvases. 

In  The  Trip  to  Bountiful,  Ms.  Page 
plays  Mrs.  Watts,  an  elderly  widow 
with  a  heart  condition  who  rooms  in 
1940s  Houston  with  her  weak,  insen¬ 
sitive  son,  Ludie  (John  Heard),  and  his 
shrewish,  self-indulgent  wife,  Jessie- 
Mae  (Carlin  Glynn).  Exploited  for  her 
social  security  check  and  treated  as  an 
unpaid  domestic  and  as  a  virtual  cap¬ 
tive,  she  dreams  of  returning  to  Boun¬ 
tiful,  her  childhood  home  on  a  planta¬ 
tion  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  last, 
intolerably  humiliated  by  Jessie-Mae— 
with  the  connivance  of  Ludie— she 
secretly  packs  a  suitcase  and  slips 
away  to  realize  her  dream. 

On  the  bus  she  is  befriended  by 
Thelma  (Rebecca  De  Mornay),  a  war 
bride  returning  home  to  her  parents 
while  her  husband  is  serving  overseas. 
Thelma  displays  all  the  feeling  that 


Jessie-Mae  conspicuously  lacks.  She 
also  contrasts  disturbingly  with  Mrs. 
Watts.  Young  and  pretty,  Thelma  is 
returning  to  adoring  parents  and  is 
deeply  in  love  with  her  husband.  By 
contrast,  Mrs.  Watts  reveals  that  she 
had  never  been  in  love  with  her  hus¬ 
band  and  that  her  father,  “a  peculiar 
man,”  had  prevented  her  from  marry¬ 
ing  the  only  person  she  had  ever  cared 
for. 

Stranded  twelve  miles  from  her 
destination,  Mrs.  Watts  arouses  the 
sympathy  of  a  local  sheriff  who  had 
been  asked  to  apprehend  her;  he 
winds  up  driving  her  to  Bountiful 
where  she  discovers  the  reality  behind 
her  dream.  The  Bountiful  of  her 
memories  and  her  fantasies  has  become 
an  abandoned  ruin  on  a  “worn-out 
land”  symbolizing  her  life.  Everyone 
she  had  known  there  has  died  or  de¬ 
parted.  But  by  the  time  Ludie  and 
Jessie-Mae  arrive  to  collect  her,  she 
has  managed  to  come  to  terms  with 
herself. 

Life,  she  realizes,  can  be  “bounti¬ 
ful”  to  those  who  love  and  are  loved, 
but  barren— like  Bountiful’s  land  or  her 
childless  daughter-in-law— to  the  un¬ 
loving  and  unloved.  Having  glimpsed, 
through  Thelma,  the  love  and  happi¬ 
ness  she  might  have  known,  she  turns 
her  back,  resignedly,  on  the  vestiges  of 
her  unfulfilled  life.  After  affirming  to 
Ludie  her  faith  that  life’s  cycles  will 
continue,  thereby  renewing  the 
“worn-out  land,”  she  defiantly  informs 
Jessie-Mae,  “I’ve  had  my  trip— that’s 
more  than  enough  to  keep  me  happy 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.”  Infuriated, 
Jessie-Mae  tries  to  intimidate  her,  but 
Ludie,  his  conscience  aroused  at  last, 
extracts  from  his  wife  a  promise  of 
more  respectful  behavior  before  they 
climb  into  the  car  for  the  drive  back  to 
Houston. 

Directed  by  Peter  Masterson,  The 


Harry  M.  Geduld 

Trip  to  Bountiful  is  based  upon  a  play 
by  Horton  Foote  (To  Kill  a  Mocking¬ 
bird;  Tender  Mercies,  and  so  forth),  but 
it  develops  less  obviously  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  statement  than  as  an  unraveling 
of  the  psyche  of  its  central  character.  I 
left  the  theater  knowing  and  under¬ 
standing  Mrs.  Watts  better  than  I  do 
most  of  the  people  in  my  life.  The  ma¬ 
jor  reason  for  this,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  is  that  the  performance  is  multi' 
layered ;  that  is  to  say,  Geraldine  Page 
repeatedly  suggests  the  disillusioned 
woman  behind  the  fading  widow,  the 
romantic  girl  behind  the  disillusioned 
woman,  and  the  shy  but  playful  child 
behind  the  romantic  girl.  And  enrich¬ 
ing  her  performance  is  a  series  of 
searching  close-ups  that  underscore 
the  character’s  grace  and  pathos.  A 
lifetime’s  experience  is  written  in  her 
face  and  gestures.  What  Balazs  calls 
the  language  of  the  soul  is  expressed  in 
her  girlish  coyness,  her  tired,  wan-but- 
winsome  smiles,  and  her  repeated, 
feathery  movements  of  the  hand  as  she 
pats  her  hair  (the  reflex  of  a  once- 
attractive  woman),  lightly  brushes  her 
cheek,  and  caresses  her  neck  (a  visible 
reminder  of  the  tenderness  her  life  has 
lacked). 

I  could  go  on  at  length  elaborating 
on  how  Geraldine  Page  demonstrates 
that  there  really  is  an  art  to  finding  the 
mind’s  construction  in  the  face.  How¬ 
ever,  my  unqualified  admiration  of  her 
performance  must  not  overshadow  the 
fact  that  the  film  has  its  flaws.  Two  se¬ 
quences,  the  opening  of  the  film  and  an 
episode  at  the  bus  station,  appear 
overly  theatrical;  Mr.  Foote’s  play  has 
not  been  “opened  up”  sufficiently  to 
allow  for  a  cinematic  mise  en  scene. 
Jessie-Mae’s  denunciation  of  her 
mother-in-law  to  Thelma— a  total 
stranger— looks  contrived.  There  are 
also  problems  of  characterization: 
Jessie-Mae  is  too  strident  to  be  be- 
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lieved,  Ludie’s  eleventh-hour  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  conscience  is  insufficiently  ac¬ 
counted  for,  and  Thelma  sometimes 
seems  more  enigmatic  than  sympa¬ 
thetic. 

Yet  Geraldine  Page  more  than  car¬ 
ries  the  film,  revealing  through  her  in¬ 
imitable  depiction  of  Mrs.  Watts’  soul- 
searching  pilgrimage  what  is,  I  think, 
the  grand  humanistic  theme  of  all  of 
Mr.  Foote’s  writings:  an  innate  dig¬ 
nity  and  a  need  for  respect  are  basic  to 


all  human  beings.  J 

Harry  Geduld,  professor  of  comparative 
literature  at  Indiana  University  in 
Bloomington,  has  published  fifteen  boo\s 
on  various  aspects  of  literature,  criticism, 
and  film.  In  addition  to  his  long  tenure 
as  film  columnist  for  The  Humanist,  he 
has  also  published  several  hundred  re - 
views  and  articles  on  boo\s,  plays,  and 
films  in  a  variety  of  other  journals  and 
magazines. 


Time  Will  Tell 

“I  am  a  Roman  Catholic  woman  by 
choice,”  declared  Mary  Ann  Sorren- 
tino,  executive  director  of  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Rhode  Island,  who  has 
been  excommunicated  from  the 
Church  for  her  work  supporting  abor¬ 
tion.  Isn’t  it  possible  that  by  the 
twenty-second  century  she  will  be 
canonized? 

Good  Luck  Down  There 

For  several  years,  the  water  level  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  has  been  rising, 
until  now  it  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
major  highways  and  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  railroad  tracks. 
Mormon  leaders  called  upon  Utahans 
to  fast  and  pray  this  past  May  4  for  a 
respite.  Someone  must  not  have  been 
listening,  for  it  rained  all  day  and  the 
lake  rose  an  additional  inch. 

United  Nations  University 

When  the  United  Nations  Education¬ 
al,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  (UNESCO)  was  founded  in  1946, 


Director  General  Julian  Huxley  envi¬ 
sioned  humanism  as  its  overarching 
philosophy.  During  the  1960s,  the 
World  Academy  of  Art  and  Science 
started  a  campusless  world  university 
with  department  affiliations  in  many 
countries.  Funding  difficulties  arose 
and  UNESCO  came  forward  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  concept  of  a  transnational 
effort  to  unify  the  world’s  intellectual 
resources. 

After  a  recent  visit  to  the  United 
Nations  University  headquartered  in 
Tokyo,  humanist  author  Pearl  Ross 
pointed  out: 

The  United  Nations  University 
has  been  established  as  a  major 
tool  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the 
U.N.  charter.  It  is  a  networking 
university,  tying  together  and 
initiating  projects  in  universities 
and  research  centers  around  the 
globe  to  fulfill  its  function  as  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to 
global  problems.  More  than  five 
hundred  U.N.  fellowships  have 
been  awarded  and  most  of  these 
trainees  have  already  left  Japan 
to  apply  their  knowledge  and  in¬ 
sights  to  the  needs  of  their  own 


countries,  tying  their  work  in 
with  a  global  approach.  Japan 
has  contributed  $100  million  to 
this  institution  and  other  na¬ 
tions,  lesser  amounts.  The 
United  States  is  conspicuous  by 
its  failure  to  make  any  contribu¬ 
tion. 

Individuals  who  would  like  to  rectify 
this  can  contact  Pearl  Ross  at  735  Fil- 
more  Street,  Monterey,  CA  93940. 

Good  Luck,  Graduates 

The  North  American  Committee  for 
Humanism  (NACH)  is  holding  its  fifth 
annual  conference  August  22-24, 
1986,  in  New  York  City.  The  theme 
for  this  year  is  “Science  and  Human¬ 
ism,”  and  the  keynote  address  will  be 
delivered  by  Earl  Ubell.  Other  speak¬ 
ers  include  Ralph  Alpher,  Lawrence 
Levine,  Mark  Weiss,  Khoren  Arisian, 
Harvey  Sarles,  and  Robert  Tapp. 
Roger  Greeley  will  present  a  “Multi- 
media  Tribute  to  Science.”  On  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  the  first  graduation  of  the 
Humanist  Institute  will  take  place,  at 
which  time  Davis  Joyce  and  Donn 
Marcussen  will  graduate. 
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Mail  HM  box  number  replies  to: 

7  Harwood  Drive,  P.O.  Box  146 
Amherst,  NY  14226-0146 


Associations 


Send  $1.00  for  cost  of  receiving:  the  Courier, 
UNESCO's  “Window  on  the 
World.”  Write  to: 
UNESCO  Association/USA,  Inc. 
14)8  Lakeside  Drive 
Oakland,  CA  94612,  U.S.A. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  HUMANIST  ORGAN¬ 
IZATIONS:  50  percent  discount  on  classified 
advertising  anytime  during  1986,  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  The  Humanist.  Write  for  details: 
Advertising  Dept.,  P.O.  Box  146,  Amherst,  NY 
14226-0146. 


ORGANIZE  FOR  HUMANISM  ON  COL¬ 
LEGE  CAMPUSES!  The  North  American  Stu¬ 
dent  Humanist  Organizing  Committee  can  pro¬ 
vide  resource  referral,  leadership  and  organiza¬ 
tional  training  information,  and  contact  with 
other  student  humanists  and  freethinkers  across 
the  country.  For  more  information,  write: 
NASHOC,  Wilder  Box  76,  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  OH  44074. 


BERTRAND  RUSSELL  SOCIETY.  Informa¬ 
tion:  H,  RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  PA 
18036. 


THE  MILLENIUM  FELLOWSHIP.  Are  you 
looking  for  a  caring,  supportive,  extended  com¬ 
munity  practicing  humanism  in  everyday  life? 
Write:  The  Millenium  Fellowship,  P.O.  Box  63, 
Reading,  MA  01867. 


tf)f  H>onttp  of  Cbangelical  agnostics 


FREE 

LOGO  AND  INFORMATION 
BOX  515  H 
AUBERRY,  CA  93602 


Books,  Booklets,  & 
Literary  Services 

136+  BIBLICAL  CONTRADICTIONS, 
More!  $3.00  Crusade  Publications,  Box  200, 
Redmond,  WA  98052. 


SCHOLARLY  BOOKLET  PROVES 
JESUS  NEVER  EXISTED! 

Conclusive  proof  Romans  iJosephus 
created  fictional  Jesus,  authored  Gos¬ 
pels.  AMAZING  but  ABSOLUTELY 
INCONTROVERTIBLE!  Send  $4  to 
Vector  Associates,  Box  621 5-U,  Bel- 
levue,  WA  98008.  Or  request  details. 


SHACKLED  BY  RELIGION?  Free  yourself  of 
mental  chains  and  explore  life’s  full  meaning  and 
potential.  For  documents,  send  $5.00  to  William 
E.  Irvin,  Rt.  1,  Box  150,  Uhrichsville,  OH 
44683. 


SINGLE,  SELECTIVE?  TRY  BIBLIOBUFFS! 
Nationwide.  Box  995,  Ingram,  TX  78025. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  BECOME  a  happier, 
healthier  person— be  free  from  loneliness,  depres¬ 
sion,  nervousness?  Read  the  book  that  shows 
you  how.  Finding  the  Right  Therapist.  Available 
from  SEAL  PUBLICATIONS,  Box  3330,  Sta¬ 
tion  B,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
E3A  5H1,  for  $6.00  per  copy. 


FINDING  THE  STILL  POINT  in  your  life  can 
be  difficult.  Make,  it  easier!  Call  toll-free 
1-800-847-4014  for  a  free  catalog  and  unadver- 
tised  specials  of  important  books  and  tapes  ex¬ 
ploring  consciousness  from  Stillpoint  Publishing. 


EXCITING  MEMOIRS  of  a  black  educator 
highlight  the  author’s  roots  from  slavery  to  his 
successful  flight  up  the  ladder  of  success.  Send 
$14.70  (includes  postage  and  handling)  for  Seed¬ 
ing  a  Flewer  World  to:  Todd  and  Honeywell,  10 
Cuttermill  Road,  Greak  Neck,  NY  11021. 


NINE  LIVES  OF  JOHN  by  Sid  Weisman.  A  re¬ 
ligious  atheist  defrocks  the  demagogues,  religious 
and  political.  His  slashing  pen  exposes  windy 
hypocrisies,  probing  society’s  festers  with  bitter, 
ironic,  whimsical  verse.  70  pages.  U.S.  funds 
$5.95  plus  754  postage.  Brook  Farm  Books,  Box 
H.  Glassville,  New  Brunswick,  Canada  E0J  1L0. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKFINDER.  2035-HU- 
Everdmg,  Eureka,  CA  05501.  Send  wants. 


NEW  EXCITING  BOOKS:  cookbooks,  poetry, 
social  psychology,  genealogy,  etc.  For  free  de¬ 
tails,  write:  R  fe?  M  Publishing  Company,  Box 
1276,  Holly  Hill,  SC  29039. 


AUTHORS  WANTED 

We  are  now  seeking  fiction,  non-fiction, 
poetry,  scholarly  and  juvenile  manuscripts 
for  immediate  publication.  New  authors 
welcomed.  Send  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
BROCHURE.  Todd  &  Honeywell,  Dept.  79, 
10  Cuttermill  Road,  Great  Neck,  NY  11021 


OLD  BOOKSCOUT  LOCATES  OUT-OF- 
PRINT  BOOKS.  Write:  Greenmantle,  Box 
1324-HU,  Culpeper,  VA  22701-6324. 


NEW  HUMANISTIC  BOOK!!  A  Common- 
Sense  Approach  to  Happiness— simple,  lifelong 
concepts  for  conquering  suffering  and  creating  a 
superior  inner  experience— by  Quest  A.  Richlife. 
Checks:  $5.99  plus  $1.50  postage  to:  Happiness, 
4470  S.W.  Hall,  Box  294,  Beaverton,  OR 
97005.  Money-and-postage-back  guarantee! 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  for  literature  with  a  hu¬ 
manist  bent?  The  American  Humanist  Associ¬ 
ation  has  many  interesting  and  informational 
books  and  pamphlets  available.  For  lists,  write: 
AHA,  7  Harwood  Drive,  P.O.  Box  14226-0146; 
or  call  (716)  839-5080. 


Communities 


PONDEROSA  VILLAGE  combines  communi¬ 
ty  spirit  with  individual  ownership  of  land, 
homes,  based  upon  voluntary  cooperation,  self- 
reliance,  individual  spiritual  values,  respect  for 
each  other.  Great  place  to  raise  children!  Self- 
reliant  Life  Seminars,  195-7  Golden  Pine,  Gold- 
endale,  WA  98620;  (509)  773-3902. 


Education 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL.  Ninth  through 
twelfth  grades.  Boarding/day.  Sierra  foothills. 
College  prep.  International  baccalaureate.  Three 
hundred  acre  farm.  Arts,  service,  community 
living.  Bill  Moon,  principal,  John  Woolman 
School,  12585  Jones  Bar  Road,  Nevada  City, 
CA  95959;  (916)  273-3183. 


Miscellaneous 


TREES  PLANTED  IN  IRELAND  for  memori¬ 
als,  birthdays,  congratulations,  holidays,  etc., 
any  county  in  the  Republic.  Frameable  certifi¬ 
cate  supplied.  Allow  four  weeks.  $10.00  per 
tree.  Irish  American  Culture  Institute,  683 
Osceola  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  MN  55105. 


RETIRE  WHERE:  never  freezes,  never  need  air 
conditioning,  couple  can  live  comfortably  on 
$500  a  month.  Write:  HUM,  Apdo.  5-409, 
Guadalahara,  Mexico. 


READERS  OF  THE  HUMANIST:  Why  not 
place  a  classified  ad  to  tell  others  about  a  group 
with  humanist  goals  which  you  support?  Save  SO 
%!  Write  to:  The  Humanist,  7  Harwood  Drive, 
P.O.  Box  146,  Amherst,  NY  14226-0146. 
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Introduce  a 
friend  to 
humanism 
with  humanist 
calling  cards! 


Why  not  order  a  supply  today? 
AHA  calling  cards  are  avail¬ 
able  at  the  following  rates:  ten 
for  $2.00,  twenty-five  for  $4.00, 
fifty  for  $7.50,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  at  ten  cents  per 
card.  Write  or  call: 

AHA  NATIONAL  OFFICE 

7  Harwood  Drive,  P.O.  Box  146 
Amherst,  NY  14226-0146 
(716)  839-5080 


SCIENTIFIC  ILLITERACY 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  17 

by  this.  The  eventual  triumph  of 
knowledge  over  the  forces  of  ignorance 
and  bigotry  is  not  enough.  The  growth 
of  our  body  of  scientific  knowledge 
should  not  be  retarded.  When  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  advanced  socie¬ 
ties  should  offer  a  second-rate  educa¬ 
tion  in  science,  then  action  should  be 
taken  to  remedy  the  situation.  John 
Dewey  said  it  well:  “Nothing  but  the 
best,  the  richest  and  fullest  experience 
possible,  is  good  enough  for  man.” 
Let’s  not  cut  ourselves,  or  our  world, 
short.  We  can  insist  upon  excellence— 
and,  by  insisting,  be  deserving  of  the 
same.  [Hj 


Music 


FREE  PROMOTIONAL  ALBUMS,  CON¬ 
CERT  TICKETS,  STEREOS,  etc.  Information: 
Barry  Publications,  477  82nd  Street,  Brooklyn, 
NY  11209. 


Opportunities 


MAKE  MONEY  FROM  SMALL  ADS  LIKE 
THIS!  Plan  (twelve  pages,  8V4”xll”)  shows 
how!  Rush  $2.00:  Voice  Publications,  Box 
EX42,  Goreville,  IL  62939. 


EASY  BUSINESS.  Earn  $1,000  weekly.  Free 
details.  Write  or  send  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope:  Toddco,  Dept.  H,  4219  West  Olive 
Street,  Burbank,  CA  91505. 


Periodicals 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HU¬ 
MANIST  ASSOCIATION!  Get  your  local 
newsstands  to  carry  The  Humanist!  Our  dis¬ 
tributor,  Eastern  News  Distributors,  Inc.,  1130 
Cleveland  Road,  Sandusky,  OH  44870,  offers  a 
percentage  discount  off  the  cover  price  of  the 
magazine.  Write  Eastern  News  for  details. 


HUMANIST  CENTURY-a  stimulating  inde¬ 
pendent  humanist  monthly.  One  year  $6.00. 
Box  84116,  San  Diego,  CA  92138. 


ATHEIST  PARTNERS  is  the  magazine  for  sin¬ 
gles  of  all  ages  in  the  New  England  area  who  are 
free  from  religion!  Free  classified/personal  ad¬ 
vertising  with  membership.  (617)  527-4415  any¬ 
time. 


Humanist  . 

in  Canada 

Explores  contemporary 
issues  from  a  rational, 
humanistic  point  of  view 

The  Canadian  quarterly 
for  questioning  minds 

One-Year  Subscription: 

$10.00  Canadian 
$8.00  foreign  (U.S.  funds) 

Box  2007,  Station  ‘D’ 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5W3 


Personal 


CONCERNED  SINGLES  NEWSLETTER 
links  compatible  humanist  singles,  all  areas.  Sam¬ 
ple:  Box  7737-H,  Berkeley,  CA  94707. 


FEMALE:  twenty-eight,  warm,  generous,  ver¬ 
bal,  self-confident,  and  attractive;  characteristi¬ 
cally  analytical,  comprehensively  rational,  thor¬ 
oughly  honest,  zealously  humanist;  devoted  to 
the  quest  for  self-awareness  and  personal 
growth;  urban  planner  and  environmentalist; 
educated  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences; 
visually  appreciative  of  the  manmade  and  natural 
world;  eager  camper,  canoeist,  and  traveler; 
looking  for  male  of  similar  persuasion,  twenty-six 
to  thirty-one,  for  stimulating,  affirming,  intimate, 
and  affectionate  relationship.  Between  Ft.  Pierce 
and  West  Palm  Beach:  P.O.  Box  804,  Stuart,  FL 
33495. 


HANDICAP  INTRODUCTIONS— a  nation¬ 
wide,  personalized  dating  service  for  handi¬ 
capped  and  able-bodied.  All  ages.  Box  232, 
Coopersburg,  PA  18036.  (215)  282-1577. 


DWM,  New  Orleans  area,  forty-eight,  5’H”, 
professional,  secure,  freethinker,  looking  for  an 
attractive,  literate,  vibrant,  emotionally  secure 
woman.  HM  Box  101. 


WOMAN,  FIFTY-EIGHT.  Literate,  active. 
Seeks  companion.  V.H.,  Box  24951,  Rochester, 
NY  14624. 


UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR,  sixty-one,  de¬ 
cent  but  unconventional  male,  seeks  slender  fe¬ 
male  companion,  any  background,  who  seeks  or 
has  degree  in  math,  science,  philosophy,  or 
similar.  Box  30112,  Lincoln,  NE  68503. 


GAY  MALE,  FORTIES.  Attractive,  intelli¬ 
gent,  clean,  romantic,  seeking  counterpart.  Any 
age.  Will  relocate.  Joseph  Gale,  765  Winter  NE, 
Apt.  6,  Salem,  OR  97301. 


FREE.  Information  about  evil  spirits,  religion, 
fundamentalism,  humanism,  paganism,  atheism, 
agnosticism.  Ruth,  948A  Maxwell,  Nashville, 
TN  37206. 


Products 


EVERYTHING  TASTES  GREAT  with  gar¬ 
den-fresh  herbs.  Grow  over  two  hundred  varie¬ 
ties,  including  rare  medicinal  herbs,  from  our 
seeds.  Package  of  ten  most  popular,  only  $15.00 
plus  $1.50  postage  and  handling.  Send  SASE  for 
complete  list:  Herbal  Research,  1614  Edgewater 
Drive,  Tempe,  AZ  85283. 


Science  &  Technology 


SOCIONOMY  SAYS:  “Social  knowledge  is  at 
least  a  century  behind  times.”  THE  LEAGUE 
OF  REASON,  Box  327H,  Patton,  CA  92369. 


Travel 


CRUISE  LOVELY  ENGLISH  CANALS 
with  liberal  historian  skipper.  $445.00 
weekly,  inclusive.  England  Afloat,  Box 
2083(M),  Springfield,  MA  01101;  (413) 
736-5937. 
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READERS  FORCIM 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4 

Snyder  on  belief  in  astrology  pointed 
out  that  testers  tend  to  ask  questions 
of  the  subject  that  confirm  the  astro- 
logical  predictions,  even  when  the 
tester  is  skeptical  of  astrology,  so  that 
the  results  generally  confirm  the  valid- 
ity  of  astrology  (“Self-fulfilling  Prophe¬ 
cy:  The  Psychology  of  Belief  in  Astrol¬ 
ogy,”  May /June  1986). 

This  is  an  interesting  psychologi¬ 
cal  phenomenon  with  which  I  have  no 
quarrel.  But  I  take  exception  to  their 
assumption  that  the  only  basis  for  be¬ 
lief  or  disbelief  in  astrology  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  tests  for  the  validity  of  its  pre¬ 
dictions.  The  authors  say  that  “many 
skeptics  dismiss  astrology  out  of  hand 
without  taking  the  time  to  conduct 
any  tests.”  At  another  place  they  say: 
“If  the  only  thing  that  distinguishes 
skeptics  from  believers  is  that  skeptics 
have  never  bothered  to  test  astrology, 
then  every  skeptic  is  a  potential  be¬ 
liever  if  he  or  she  can  be  induced  to 
perform  a  test.” 

I  feel  there  are  other  sound  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  believing  in  astrology  be¬ 
sides  its  failure  to  predict.  Let  me  put 
it  this  way:  why  should  we  believe 
that  the  positions  of  a  group  of  stars 
and  planets  arbitrarily  selected  by  an¬ 
cients  determine  our  personalities  and 
predict  our  futures— especially  when 
their  locations  are  constantly  chang¬ 
ing?  Why  should  we  believe  this  any 
more  than  that  the  lines  on  our  hands 
determine  our  fate,  that  the  random 
settling  of  tea  leaves  in  a  cup  predicts 
future  happenings,  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  entrails  drawn  from  a  dead 
chicken  gives  us  wise  counsel  for  fu¬ 
ture  actions? 

Are  we  to  accept  palmistry,  tea- 
leaf  readings,  and  chicken-gut  divina¬ 
tion  as  possibly  valid  means  of  predic¬ 
tion  until  we  have  taken  the  time  to 
conduct  scientific  tests  to  prove  their 
worthlessness?  There  are  surely  more 
profitable  ways  we  can  spend  our  time 
opposing  superstition  and  promoting 
scientific  thinking.  .  .  . 

I  suspect  that  most  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  astrology  do  so  because  they 
are  overwhelmed  by  a  strong— perhaps 
instinctive— will  to  believe,  not  be¬ 


cause  they  are  overwhelmed  by  con¬ 
firming  evidence.  Skeptics  who  see 
only  a  waste  of  time  in  testing  obvious 
superstitions  can  even  invoke  Jeremiah 
in  the  Bible  to  support  their  stand:  “Be 
not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven 
...  Be  not  afraid  of  them;  for  they  can¬ 
not  do  evil,  neither  also  is  it  in  them  to 
do  good.” 

C.  W.  Dalton 

Lakeside,  CA 

Peter  Glick  and  Mark  Snyder’s  article 
provides  an  important  account  of  a 
deep-seated  irrational  tendency  in 
human  reasoning.  They  describe  how 
people  tend  to  test  hypotheses  using  a 
verfication  strategy— that  is,  by  seeking 
information  that  would  support  the 
hypothesis.  Such  a  strategy  does  not 
really  test  the  hypothesis  since  it  does 
not  look  for— and  is  thus  unlikely 
to  find— disconfirming  evidence.  This 
may  account  for  the  failure  to  reject 
not  only  astrology  but  a  variety 
of  myths,  superstitions,  and  stereo¬ 
types. 

The  situation  may  not  be  quite  as 
bleak  as  the  authors  suggest,  however. 
Research  shows  that  under  favorable 
circumstances  people  do  apply  a  falsify 
cation  strategy— that  is,  they  put  hy¬ 
potheses  to  a  genuine  test  by  trying  to 
falsify  them.  .  .  .  Moreover,  there  is 
evidence  that,  between  grades  seven 
and  college,  students  increasingly 
understand  the  limits  of  the  verifica¬ 
tion  strategy  and  become  more  likely 
to  use  a  falsification  strategy.  .  .  . 

Research  does,  nevertheless, 
strongly  support  Glick  and  Snyder’s 
conclusion  that  the  inadequate  verifi¬ 
cation  strategy  is  all  too  common  in  in¬ 
telligent  adults— even  though  they  are 
capable  of  better  reasoning.  Educators 
aware  of  this  research  are  in  a  better 
position  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  more  mature  hypothesis  testing. 
And  all  of  us  should  remind  ourselves 
to  actively  seek  disconfirming  evi¬ 
dence— especially  when  we  are  testing 
ideas  to  which  we  are  emotionally 
committed.  Only  thus  can  we  put  our 
own  myths  and  stereotypes  to  a  genu¬ 
ine  test. 

David  Moshman 

Lincoln,  NE 


A  Semantic  Conundrum 

Robert  Bowman’s  reply  (May/June 
1986)  to  John  Baker’s  article  (“Funda¬ 
mentalism  as  “Anti-intellectualism,” 
March/April  1986)  in  which  Bowman 
describes  himself  as  a  “fundamentalist 
intellectual”  presents  this  reader  with 
a  semantic  conundrum.  One  is  remind¬ 
ed  of  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  quip,  “A 
Catholic  university?  .  .  .  that’s  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms.”  What,  then,  is 
Bowman’s  definition  of  a  fundamental¬ 
ist  if  it  is  not  a  believer  in  the  literal 
truth  of  the  Bible?  And  what,  pray,  is 
an  intellectual  if  he  is  not  by  definition 
—whatever  else  he  may  be— a  “be¬ 
liever”  in  the  critical  use  of  the  human 
mind  and  its  application  to  all  spheres 
of  human  endeavor? 

Bowman  states  that,  “if  one  thing 
in  the  Bible  is  false,  then  it  is  not 
God’s  word.  .  .  Who  makes  this 
judgment?  Depending  upon  the  degree 
of  acceptance  of  biblical  truth,  are  we 
to  speak  of  100  percent,  60  percent,  or 
30  percent  fundamentalists?  .  .  . 

As  to  the  atheistic  humanist’s  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Bible,  it  is  very  un¬ 
likely  that  the  “truth”  or  “error”  con¬ 
tained  in  it  would  be  of  any  particular 
interest  to  him  or  her  were  it  not  to  re¬ 
fute  the  extravagant  scientific,  social, 
and  political  claims  based  upon  the 
fundamentalists’  biblical  interpreta¬ 
tions.  In  any  event,  anti-intellectual- 
ism  is  not  a  matter  of  being  unable  to 
change  one’s  views.  It  is  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  or  inability  to  investigate  how 
one  arrived  at  holding  certain  views  to 
begin  with. 

Henry  Darcy 

Austin,  TX 

Robert  Bowman’s  recent  letter  made 
some  legitimate  criticisms  of  John 
Baker’s  previous  article,  “Fundamen¬ 
talism  as  Anti-intellectualism,”  but  in 
each  case  Baker’s  general  points  re¬ 
mained  valid. 

Bowman  states  that  Baker  is  cor¬ 
rect  to  criticize  “young-Earth”  cre¬ 
ationists  “for  their  refusal  to  face 
facts”  and  then  chastizes  him  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  distinguish  “progressive”  cre¬ 
ationists  from  that  more  conservative 
variety.  The  fact  is,  all  varieties  of  ere- 
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A 

FUTURE 

FOR  YOUR 

IDEALS 


If  you  have  put  off  making  a  Will 
because  you  don't  think  you  have 
sufficient  assets  or  you  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  cost  of  possible 
future  illness,  then  you  will  want  to 
consider  several  factors.  You  will  be 
letting  the  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ment  decide  the  disposition  of  your 
estate  if  you  have  no  Will.  So, 
whether  or  not  your  estate  may  have 
any  assets  at  the  time  of  its  eventual 
distribution,  you  can  now  safely 
designate  a  percentage  to  go  to  the 
American  Humanist  Association 
after  expenses  and  gifts  to  family 
members  have  been  taken  care  of. 

In  addition  to  ensuring  a  future  for 
the  ideals  of  Humanism  which  have 
inspired  your  life,  you  will  also  have 
the  satisfying  knowledge  that  those 
ideals  will  be  enhanced  well  into  the 
next  millennium  through  your  gift. 
Your  personal  attorney  will  help  you 
write  a  Will  carefully  drawn  to  ex¬ 
press  your  special  desires.  If  you  do 
not  have  a  personal  attorney,  the 
AHA  will  help  you  locate  one  close 
by.  You  may  make  a  contingent  be¬ 
quest  whereby  the  AHA  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  gift  only  if  your  primary 
beneficiaries  do  not  survive  you. 
And,  you  may  designate  that  your 
gift  is  for  a  special  AHA  program, 
such  as  The  Humanist  magazine. 

In  addition  to  straightforward 
Wills,  the  AHA  can  help  you  devise 
living  trusts  and  charitable  gift  an¬ 
nuities  from  which  you  may  receive 
an  annual  income  now,  and  with 
special  tax  benefits  in  many  cases. 
For  more  information,  contact: 

FRED  EDWORDS 

AHA  National  Office 

7  Harwood  Drive,  P.O.  Box  146 
Amherst,  NY  14226-0146 
(716)  839-5080 


ationists  are  legitimately  criticized  for 
their  refusal  to  face  facts  and  for  their 
refusal  to  refrain  from  slippery  meth- 
ods  of  biblical  interpretation  (with 
which  the  biblical  message  is  continu- 
ally  updated  in  accordance  with  popu- 
lar  acceptance  of  scientific  theories)  in 
their  constant  efforts  to  keep  the  Bible 
inerrant  (and  thus  protect  their  belief 
in  the  Bible  as  God’s  word). 

And  where  is  the  progressive  na- 
ture  of  “progressive  creationism”?  Its 
adherents  do,  as  Bowman  stated,  ac¬ 
cept  geological  and  geophysical  data 
concerning  Earth’s  nonorganic  history, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  deny  those 
same  data  when  it  comes  to  the  history  of 
living  organisms.  They  butcher  the  Bi¬ 
ble  (in  order  to  make  it  fit  an  ancient 
Earth),  and  they  butcher  science  (in 
order  to  deny  the  evolution  of  human¬ 
kind)  at  the  same  time.  Hence,  they 
are  not  biblical,  not  scientific,  and  def¬ 
initely  not  progressive.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  need  to  misrepresent 
fundamentalism.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
demonstrate,  without  resorting  to  ex¬ 
tremities  of  description  or  to  paranoia, 
that  fundamentalism  is  an  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  failure. 

Steve  Heiden 

Houghton  Lake,  MI 

Catholic  Moral  Standing 

Frank  W.  Goheen  is  certainly  right 
when  he  claims  that  the  opposition  to 
birth  control  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  “will  more  and  more  under¬ 
mine  its  moral  standing”  (“Papal  Jour¬ 
neys,”  May/June  1986).  But  Go- 
heen’s  article  fails  to  tell  us  that  the 
political  position  of  the  Church,  aside 
from  this  opposition  to  birth  control, 
does  have  “moral  standing”  in  the  hu¬ 
manist  sense.  During  the  past  two  dec¬ 
ades,  the  Catholic  Church  has  turned 
away  from  its  traditional  political  posi¬ 
tion  to  support  political  democracy 
and  economic  equality.  Its  opposition 
to  birth  control  is  not  only  wrong  in 
the  eyes  of  most  people— including 
Catholics— but  is  also  an  anachronism 
in  the  context  of  the  Church’s  support 
of  what  can  be  called  a  social-demo¬ 
cratic  political  program. 

As  the  recent  document,  “Chris¬ 


tian  Freedom  and  Liberation,”  makes 
clear,  the  Church  is  on  the  side  of 
the  poor  in  their  struggle  against  op¬ 
pression,  economic  as  well  as  politi¬ 
cal.  .  .  .  The  politics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (aside  from  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  birth  control)  is  very  similar  to 
the  politics  of  socialist,  social-demo¬ 
cratic,  and  democratic  parties  in  West- 
tern  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

...  To  the  extent  that  humanists 
engage  in  political  action  on  behalf  of 
democratic  and  social-democratic  val¬ 
ues,  we  find  ourselves  allied  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  not  with  the  Marx¬ 
ists.  That  is  why  the  Catholic  position 
on  birth  control  does  indeed  “under¬ 
mine  its  moral  standing.”  Humanists 
should  oppose  this  position,  of  course; 
but  we  should  welcome  the  major 
thrust  of  the  Church  toward  a  more 
democratic  society. 

Lawrence  W.  Hyman 
Ridgewood,  NJ 

Is  the  War  Over? 

Although  Norman  and  Lucia  Hall’s  “Is 
the  War  Between  Science  and  Reli¬ 
gion  Over?”  (May /June  1986)  was 
timely  owing  to  current  fundamental¬ 
ist  antiscience  bally-hoo,  it  could  have 
been  written  some  thirty  years  before. 

Eisenhower  was  then  president 
and  Richard  Nixon  (then  “a  man  of 
virtue”)  was  his  vice-president.  It  was 
an  era  of  widespread  church-building 
and  “religiosity”— an  “Age  of  Right¬ 
eousness,”  as  one  of  my  associates 
ironically  described  it. 

The  popular  press  of  the  time 
made  the  most  of  the  trend.  Frequent 
articles— all  wasted  ink  and  paper- 
trumpeted  the  “fact”  that  the  ancient 
struggle  between  science  and  religion 
had  ended.  While  such  propaganda 
might  have  swayed  the  Mary  Hart¬ 
mans  of  America,  I  was  neither  taken 
in  nor  impressed.  Instead,  I  reminded 
myself  that,  from  the  Galileo  affair  to 
the  present,  the  struggle  had  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  only  in  outer-fringe 
skirmishes  and  that  the  final  and  deci¬ 
sive  battle  was  yet  in  the  future. 

F.  Mark  Davis 
Chico,  CA 
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OSLO,  NORWAY 


For  registration  forms  and  details 
on  rates,  write  to  the  AHA  at: 

American  Humanist 
Association 
7  Harwood  Drive 
P.O.  Box  146 


Amherst,  NY  14226-0146 


HUMANISTS  SAY 
"YES”  TO  LIFE 


The  theme  of  this  conference  is  derived  from  the  following  words  of 

Corliss  Lamont: 

Yes,  this  is  a  good  earth  and  upon  it  we  can 
create  a  worthwhile  and  happy  existence  for  all 
humanity. — Yes,  we  humans  possess  the  glory 
of  mind  and  the  power  of  freedom. — Yes,  this 
life  is  enough ;  this  earth  is  enough;  this  great 
and  eternal  Nature  is  enough. 

The  three  subthemes  are  self-respect,  solidarity,  and  survival. 

The  conference  begins  at  noon,  Sunday,  August  3,  and  concludes  at  4:30  pm 
Thursday,  August  7,  1986.  It  takes  place  at  the  University  of  Oslo  at 
Blindern,  with  accommodations  available  at  the  Panorama  Summer  Hotel. 

Featured  Sunday,  August  3,  is  the  Grand  Show,  which  will  highlight  some  of 
Norway's  humanist  writers,  composers,  and  artists  as  well  as  provide 
samples  of  Norwegian  folk  music.  Then  on  Monday,  the  focus  is  upon  self- 
respect  and  self-esteem,  with  programs  being  led  by  Marilyn  French  and 
Matthew  les  Spetter.  On  Tuesday,  the  focus  changes  to  solidarity,  or  the 
ethics  of  cooperation.  Program  leaders  will  be  Johan  Galtung  and  Lily 
Boeykens.  On  Wednesday,  the  topic  is  survival,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
world  conflicts,  overpopulation,  and  ecology.  This  will  be  followed  by  an 
open  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Humanism,  the  theme  of  which  is  "Neo- 
fundamentalism:  The  World  Threat,"  hosted  by  Paul  Kurtz.  Workshops 
take  up  Thursday,  the  final  day  of  the  Congress. 


Featuring 


Hank  Basayne, 

offering  a  short  course 
in  strategic  thinking 

Phil  Mass, 

psychotherapist,  teach¬ 
ing  how  to  handle  the 
first  interview  with  a 
counseling  client 


Gina  Allen  and 
Stan  Knoblock, 

guiding  an  exploration 
into  the  rapidly 
changing  roles  of 
women  and  men 


THE  SUMMER 
CONNECTION 

Eleventh  Annual 
Humanist  Counselor 
Summer  Institute 

Los  Gatos  Lodge 
Los  Gatos,  California 

August  1-3,  1986 


For  full  registration  details,  contact: 

American  Humanist 
Association 
7  Harwood  Drive 
P.O.  Box  146 

Amherst,  NY  14226-0146 
(716)  839-5080 


Plus 

•  Simulated  counseling 
sessions 
•  Humanistic 
ceremonies  that  coun¬ 
selors  can  perform 
•  Special  showing  of 
Humanism:  Making 
Bigger  Circles 

All  humanists  are 
welcome! 

The  Institute  features 
four  meals  and 
opportunities  for  games 
and  swimming.  The 
prize  at  this  year’s 
annual  raffle  is  a 
beautiful  oriental 
jacket. 


POSSIBLE  TOPICS 

Societies  often  look  to  their 
youth  as  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  unprejudiced 
thought.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  the  need  for  fresh 
perspectives  and  insights  on 
a  variety  of  issues  makes 
the  opinions  and  solutions 
of  our  young  people  all  the 
more  important.  Today’s 
youth  are  tomorrow’s 
leaders  and  decision  makers; 
the  clarity  of  their  reason¬ 
ing  and  awareness  today 
indicates  the  promise  and 
potential  of  our  planet’s 
future. 

Humanistic  revolutions  are 
underway  in  many  fields  of 
endeavor.  What  do  you 
consider  the  most  pressing 
issues  facing  our  world 
today?  And,  once  identified, 
how  can  the  problems  or 
questions  surrounding 
these  issues— be  they  social, 
political,  or  ethical— be 
solved  through  reason  and 
compassion?  We  want  to 
know  what’s  on  your  mind! 


PRIZES 


First,  second,  and  third 
place  cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  two  separate  age 
categories— those  entrants 
nineteen  and  under  and 
those  twenty  through 
twenty-nine. 


Q 

It's  not 
too  late  to 
enter ... 


5th  ANNUAL 

NORTH  AMERICAN 


ESSAY 

CONTEST 


For  Young  Men 
and  Women  of 
Goodwill 

If  you  are  age  twenty- 
nine  or  under  and 
have  substantial 
concern  for  humans 
and  the  future,  you  are 
invited  to  share  your 
thoughts  and  vision 


'uniat  list 

Single  copy,  $3.00 
Annual  subscription, 
$18.00 


FIRST  PRIZE— $500 
SECOND  PRIZE— $250 
MULTIPLE  THIRD 
PRIZES— $50 

If  with  your  submission  you 
mention  a  teacher,  librarian, 
dean,  or  adviser  (with  mail¬ 
ing  address)  as  instrumental 
to  your  having  entered  your 
essay,  and  if  you  are  a 
winner,  we  will  recognize 
that  individual  with  a 
special  award  of  $50. 


PROCEDURE 


•  Please  state  your  birth 
date  (age  of  entrant  and 
category  entered  will  be 
determined  by  age  at 
time  of  postmark  of 
submitted  entry) 

•  Manuscripts  must  be 
typed,  double-spaced, 
and  not  exceed  two 
thousand  words 

•  Entries  must  be 
postmarked  before 
September  1,  1986 

•  The  editorial  board  of 
The  Humanist  will  serve 
as  judges 

•  Winners  will  be  notified 
in  December  1986 

•  The  Humanist,  which 
reserves  the  first  right  of 
publication,  will  publish 
selected  winning  essays 

•  Entries  will  not  be 
returned 


Please  tell  a  friend  or  post  this  announcement 

mail  all  entries  to  address  below 

Essay  Contest  •  7  Harwood  Drive,  P.O.  Box  146  •  Amherst,  NY  14226-0146 


